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Block Not the Wheels! 

New relations bring with them fresh condi- 
tions. It is interesting to watch those who 
steadily mount the ascending ladder and witness 
tke glow of ambitious satisfaction as they pass 
from stage to stage. The boy who has sold ap- 
ples in a basket feels like a man when he has 
arrived ata stand. So, too, does he who has 
darted in and out of cars, crying, ‘‘ Herald, one 
cent!” when his papers are neatly spread upon 
aclean board supported by even rickety legs. 
We cannot fully picture the dreams of such. 
They have a nice store in view, with myriad at- 
tractions. They intend to make parents and 
family independent. They half anticipate a 
domicile of their own, its presiding genius the 
waif who traffics in the tiny bouquets. 

The glamour holds good in every department, 
varied only in degree. But for this how could 
we pace the slow, monotonous steps? how wait 
for the far-off goal? Whata stride from the 
first sensation through thought and act to medi- 
um or transcendent climax! The plan is deeply 
laid by the Divine Architect. He has ends and 
means thereto. He leads us by his own routes. 
He inspires desire, and arouses enthusiasm for 
its attainment. That gained, our appetite is 
whetted for still more; and so the ball rolls on. 
With what patience the novice rears his card- 
house, which his own breath often topples over! 
This innocent amusement is the germ of pro- 


the bridge at St. Louis. For want of paint, the 
one soaks leaves, berries and bark, for col- 
oring. It appear a trifle, yet it may be the em- 
bryotic start of a consummation akin to that of 
Michael Angelo. The tyre listens to the sough- 
ing cadences of the wind, and begins to con- 
He cuts wedges from a 
bit of wood, extracts silk from the well-fitted 
basket, and soon places it where the vibrating 
air will improvise a welcome sound, though it 
may be ina minor key. It is wholesome driil, | 
and perchance the road to those grand summits 
crowned by Mozart and his glorious clique. 


j and a pall of dense smoke darkens the sun un- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Scotland. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
EvinsuraGu, Sept. 11, 1873. 
Nine hours upon the Irish Sea bring the Scot- 
tish coast into view, bristling with the Argyll 
and Dumbartonshire mountains, veiled in the 
clouds of smoke from the busy Clyde and faced 
with the piers of Greenock. The sea-passage 
being extremely rough, but few of the landsmen 
partake of the collation in the saloon, while, 
upon reaching the land, one and all exclaim, 
with Byron, ‘‘There is a rapture on the lonely 
shore,” when, a few hours previously, they were 
constrained to remark that ‘‘ There is society 
where none intrudes.” Greenock is the city of 
great naval importance which is seated at the 
mouth of the Clyde, and from which, along the 
river line. for some ten miles or more, are built 
the work-shops of the famous iron-clad steam- 
ers of the world. Not only is Greenock the 
coast city of Scotland, but it is the port of Glas- 
gow, which is the capital of the trade and com- 
merce of Northern Great Britain. 
THE CLYDE. 

At this point the classic Clyde empties its 
brown waters into the sea, anu bears the traveller 
up its narrow course into the land of Scott and 
Burns, Bruce and Wallace, Watt and Hume. 
In fact, James Watt is the presiding deity of the 
river, since, through his marvellous discoveries 
in steam navigation, the ship-building upon this 
narrow stream has altained a celebrity to which 
no other part of the world can be compared. 
The Clyde, all the way from Greenock to Glas- 
gow, is but a few score rods in width, while a 
voice may easily sound from shore to shore; 
yet, because of its great depth, it is capable of 
floating steamships of greatest burthen. One 
large foundry with its docks follows another; 
each famous for its special production. First 
are seen the Oriental steamers; next the famous 
Cunarders ; and close by are the White Star and 
Inman yards, with ships in every grade of per- 
fection. The rattle of the hammers is incessant, 
the blaze of the furnaces tinges the daylight red, 


ul the stream slowly tloats under the lofty piers 
and arched bridges of Glasgow. 

SCENES IN GLASGOW. 
There is none of the old-world inertia about 





Some amaze their mates by the jingle of their 
rhymes. This goes on as recreation, when lo! | 
the soul flowers into measure, which the ages | 
At this moment how many 


carefully preserve. | 
juveniles are intensely excited over cogs, wheels, 
steamboats, and the like. Their whole mind 


| 
These probably are the | 


runs in this direction. | 
preliminary preparations tor enterprises which | 
will tax the highest ability. Water is still to be | 
spanned, mountains tunnelled, steeps graduated, 
Lads fly kites, send 
They | 


by fabulous contrivances. 
up svap-bubbles and miniature balloons. 
all represent principles which, sooaer or later, | 
must solve vexed problems. The announced 
trip across the Atlantic was not carried out ac- 


cording to the programme, but the time is only , 
deferred. Brains and genius wili yet probe the | 
secret, and then it w.ll only seein a matter of 
course. The most stupendous achievements, 
when repeated, hardly elicit a-comment. We 
are looking forward to the next cap-stone, thus | 


banishing the word impossible. 

The mysteries of the poles will not forever | 
elude our grasp. Curiosity and research impel 
to new attempts. We cannot keep pace with 
the advance movements of art and science so | 


constantly applied to the routine of daily life. 
Literature is like a furge gleaming day and 
night. Millions are throwing out 
‘burning lines. 
and investigators traverse sea and land to pro- 
School-desks and appar- 


of heads 
Education is a universal topic, 


eure practicable facts. 
atus command the attention of crowned heads 

at expositions and on visits. Eastern youths 

are sent West to become pioneers at hume. Na- 

tives go to France and Germany for the song of 
the languages and ordinary or artistic purposes. | 
We welcome those of all lands to permanent 

abodes among us. We rejoice to see them be- 
come homogeneous, receiving and imparting. 
To this end nothing ministers more thoroughly 
than our commingling in public places of learn- 
ing. We draw trom each other, andare thereby 
enriched. 
separate sectarian and national institutions, par- 
ticularly the withdrawal of portions of the det- 
The consequences would be disas- 
As | 


private operations we cannot intermeddle, but, 


Every face should be set against 


inite fund. 
trous, breeding discord, envy an 1 jealousy. 


as positive, subtle encroachments, no condem- 
nation is too severe. We should look to the | 
systematic measures being taken throughout the | 
Union to abstract great numbers of children | 


from the common channels and erect ports of | phe interior is grand and imposing, with its | with a trefuil. 


theirown. If notan avowed political wire now, ; 
it will become such, and pave the way for a reli- 
gious war, not immediate but prospective. It 
will do much to block the wheels of progress. 
The,general tendency is to liberalization, a 
ground upon which we can all meet in love to | 
God and man. The heart is better than meta- | 
physics; deeds outstrip creeds. | 

Tides that ebb and flow are healthful; not so 
stagnant pools. The further we throw our so- 
cial shuttle the better, because so many are in- 
corporated in warp and woof. 
We | 
think more of our neighbors’ lives than their 
Isolated and bound by dog- 


away sharp corners without special attack. 


place of worship. 
ma, like the present experiment, would hedge 
us about, and encompass our brethren by bars 
of iron. If persisted in, it cannot endure, be- 
cause contrary to a normal development. 

Mrs. Fry addressing the female prisoners was 
prophetic of the reform now insisted upon 
In all cases 


among our sister convicts. in- 
struction must follow committal if we would 
heal and not destroy. 
alliance with nature and ignore the cages of old. 
We make cosy homes for the blind instead of 


| since all romance is scattered to the winds by 


! trade, over which the famous ‘tobacco lords” 
| presided: but upon the opening of the Ameri- 


| which branch of manufacture Glasgow owes her | 
| preéminence as a commercial and manutactur- 


j have followed steamship-building and marine- 


| The harbor has been much improved, and a fine 
| quay now fringes it, 17,000 feet in extent, along 


Contact rubs | 


this city of third importance in the kingdom, 


the rush of commerce, and the dust of ages iss 
kept in perpetual and undignified commotion by 
the hand of progress and advancement. 
However, the city has a story of its birth, 
when St. Mungo came, in the year 500, and erect- 
eda church of wood upon the site of the present | 
magnificent cathedral. Previous to 1775 the} 
mercantile capital and enterprise of Glasgow | 
were almost wholly employed in the tobacco | 


ean revolution the attention of all classes was 


spread.” 

The castle is in thorough repair, being the 
asylum for a garrison of 2000 guards. High 
street is the ancient court-road leading down to 
Holyrood Palace. This narrow passage was 
long considered one of the grandest thorough- 
fares of Europe; but its grandeur has departed, 
and but the blackened walls of former splendor 
remain. Up this hill rode Anne of Denmark, 
James and Charles I., and Cromwell. Over 
this very pavement rattled the cart that bore 
the Dukes of Montrose and Argyle to execution 
in the Grass-market; while down the strect 
ran the murderers of Captain Porteous—a strik- 
ing incident in Scott's ‘‘Heart of Midlothian.” 


steps of the house of John Knox, lie a heap of 
dirty children. Beyond is Moray House and 
the White-Horse Inn at which Dr. Johnson put 
up upon his first visit to Edinburgh, and where 
he met with the unlucky specimen of Scotch 
cleanliness. ‘*Having asked to have his lem- 
onade made sweeter, the waiter threw a lump 
of sugar in with his greasy fingers. The doc- 
tor, in indignation, threw the whole out of the 
window.” 

At this point Holyrood Palace breaks upon 


erected by Albert, the late Prince Consort. 
Queen Mary’s suite of apartments remains 


touched bed, the tapestries, and the glaring spot 
of Rizzio’s blood upon the floor of the audi- 
ence chamber, in which, subsequently, the queen 
held the memorable scene with John Knox. ; 


to Scotland. 

THE POPULARITY OF SCOTLAND. 
Inaword, Scotland is in vogue. Victoria 
loves to pass the summer months in the High- 
lands, and all the nobility are, in consequence, 
charmed with the scenery of the same vicinity. 
The Scotch are in intimate relation with the 
English, and are thrifty and provident; no beg- 
gars are to be met with, and the Scottish farms 
are among the finest in Great Britain. The 
cottages of the poorest are neat and commodi- 
ous, while the peasantry at large are intellectual 
and well-educated. Ireland is toiling against 
the tide of distress and royal disfavor; Scot- 
land sails calmly on into the haven of success 
and patronage. 

The two nations are the antipodes of each 
other, and the more surprising is the contrast, 
since they are separated by but a few miles of! 
water and governed by the same scepter. | 
Scotland's past is bright with the lives of} 
patriots, kings, queens and statesmen, which. | 
good fortune Burns sums up in the lines :— 
‘*From scenes like these Old Scotia’s grandeur | 
springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad.” 
Br Aa 








| 





directed towards the West Indies, which gave 


birth to the manufacture of cotton goods, to | 


ing city. More recently, the coal and iron 
trades have been developed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and have now attained a gigantic mag- | 
nitude. And in the wake of these pursuits | 


engine-making. 
To the labors and discoveries of Watt and/| 


| Bell Glasgow is largely indebted for her posi- | 
{tion in the world, while no department of the 


progress of the city is more conspicuous than 
that which relates to its rapid increase as a port. 


which the vessels are constantly ranged, three | 
and four feet abreast, in addition to a large | 
amount of tonnage moored in mid-channel. 
The commerce upon the Clyde surpasses that of | 
any other river of the world, while at the masts | 


/of the shipping flutter the fligs and ensigns of, 


every nation of the globe. 

Argyle street is the grand thoroughfare of 
the citv, and is interesting because of its varied | 
collection of the sites of ancient interests. A | 
few old tenements with narrow-pointed gables 
and steep roofs here-and-there attract the eye | 
and form a contrast to the modern elegance of 
the stores benea.-h. The street leads on to the; 
Cross of Glasgow, where various streets diverge. | 
Ifere was the Tontine with its piazza, the great | 
focis of business and politics. The ancient 


| jail of the burgh, the scene of the midnight ad- 


| 

venture of Osbaldistone and Rob Roy, and in} 
front of which criminals were formerly exccuted, | 
stood at the corner of this square. All traces | 
of this historical site are now lost in a tasteless | 
pile of warehouses. | 
The nucleus of the city exists in George 
square, in the center of which rises the magnifi- | 
cent Grecian column, eighty fect in height, to Sir | 
Walter Scott, at the summit of which a colos- 
sal statue represents the novelist, partially 
draped ina shepherd’s plaid. This square is 
bounded by many fine hotels. The cathedral 
is, par excellence, the lion of Glasgow. This | 
tine old pile was founded in the twelfth century | 
by that most indefatigable of chureh-builders, | 
David I., and is of a gloomy and massive, rather 
than an elegant, style of Gothic architecture. | 


banners and stained windows of immense di- | 


mensions, while in the dim crypt, with its reli- | stone, beautifully carved in the shape of vine- 
' ° . } . . ~ . . 

‘gious light and gray tombs, where sleep the! leaves, divides the window into halves. 
| great ‘tunder the pale flag of death,” grim rev- | down each of the six panes is divided by a slen- | 


eries force themselves into reality and render | 
thrice pleasant the reassuring lightof day. The | 
eminence which forms the Necropolis rises | 


} suddenly to a height of 300 feet, forming, with 


its rich shrubbery and multitudes of monuments, | 
a noble background for the cathedral. The hill 
is a ledge of rock, and is adorned with tombs, 
walks and horticulture. Atthe summit of the 


| bristling columns rises the monument to John | 


Knox. 
STIRLING CASTLE. 

To the tourist returning from the Highlands ; 
and their picturesque confines. Stirling Castle 
rears its gray front, and signals the distant ap- 
proach to the present capital of Scotlind. The 
castle is situated upon a lofty blutf and com- 
mands a view avowed to be the finest in Great | 
Britain. From the ramparts the vale of Mon- 
teith, a plain of exquisite fertility, stretches to | 
the west, bounded by the Highlind mountains | 
raising their graceful peaks upon the horizon. | 
To the north and east are the Ochil Hills, 
where the Forth ‘tin measured gyves doth whirl ; 
herself about.” The Campsie Hills close the; 


| prospect on the south, and. from the town far be- | 
We put our insane in jow, the turnpike road, like a gray thread, di-}the well-kept flower garden, wherein is a cu- | 


Another Young Woman Abroad.--X. | 


| 


| SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. | 


At Home, September, 1873. | 

ROUEN. 

We are quite willing to give up a few of our! 
days in the large cities for the sake of secing | 
cathedral towns, and one morning, not long ago, | 


hours at Rouen and Amiens. 
Seine for a little while, and then turned into the 
harvest-fields and wooded hills of Normandy, | 
where the farms are large and well-tilled, and 
the country seems fertile and prosperous. We 
followed a slow stream, a tributary of the Seine, 
almost all the way. The day was so wet that 
we could see few of the country-folk, and every- 


} 


| thing in the little towns seemed fast asleep. 





, ing towers, with apes sitting on and about them. 


Julius II. to King James in 1507, are exhibited. | crowned with a wrought-iron thistle, litted it- | 
These with a few other baubles compose the | self over the roofs, but, like the moon in the old, ejocutionist : . | 
* * bl } w . e 2ClOU- 
skeleton of Scottish royalty and lie upon the | riddle, we went ‘‘round the house and round the n Who won seh exceptional: recog | 
scariet velvet ‘‘mocking the air with colors idly | house, but never came near the house,” for it | 


seemed shut in, and only to be entered through 


told us that train-time was near, and we had to 
content ourselves with a far-off sight of one 
gable and careful study of a photograph which 
we had bought. 

At five o’clock we were put into the train, 
which went slowly along, stopping at every little 
station. We saw a country couple, very like 
Catherine and Frederic in Grimm’s tale, and 
our travelling companion was a fat priest with 





| We were too sleepy to talk to him. Ata little 
| way-station, where we had to wait for a change 
ot carriages, we walked about and saw about 


Here was the house of Major Weir, the wizard; | half an acre of marigolds, which a countryman, | picturesque as ever. 
there the fine mansions of David Hume and/ who was standing near-by, said were used for | Dickens has left Mr. Bellew without a rival in 
Boswell; while in the Canongate, upon the| coloring butter. Twilight came, and then night. | a province of art where excellence 


| We lost sight of the fields and woods, thinking 
to ourselves, ‘‘Enregrettant Normandte,” whose 
children carry the love of her wherever they 
go. At ten o'clock we reached Amiens, and 





the Hotel du Rhin, where a decorous head- 
waiter gave us our chocolate with great gravity, 


room. 





are always out of order, and lost ourselves in 


tne view, having befure it the antique fountain | dreams under the eider-down quilts. 


AMIENS. 
In the morning, when I looked out of the 


as upon the day she left them, with the un-/ window, the cathedral rose up before me in, 


silent majesty out of the flat town. A pictur- | 
esque little girl in short skirts was on the side- | 
walk, an equally picturesque old man was 
wheeling a barrow, the usual yellow dogs were 


The present queen of England occupies the re-| chverfully trotting about the streets, and every- 
mainder of the palace upon her summer visits | thing looked pleasant. 


We ordered an early 
breakfast, but, as the head-waiter said, the chief 
of the kitchen had not yet raised himself, and, 
we ate cold meat instead of hot. Of course, | 
our first thought was the cathedral, the chief 
attraction in Amiens, and we went directly to 
it, delighted to find it more beautiful than any 
one that we had seen. Some of the ugly build- | 
ings around it have been cleared away, but) 
enough remain to disfigure the place in which | 
it stands, and it is hard to take in the whole pile | 
atonce. While we were trying to get a view} 
of the south side we saw a delightfully-clean 
old woman, in a short brown skirt, gray stock- | 
ings, gray jacket with blue sleeves, long ear- 
rings, a light gray apron, a lavender neck- | 
handkerchief, and a bright pink-silk one around 
her head. She begged for a little money, and 
we gave her a two-sous piece, which so pleased 
her that we think she told all her friends that , 
some foreigners of unbounded wealth and liber- 
ality were in town, for no less than three other 
old women, less clean and respectable, sprang 


| out upon us from hidden corners before we had 


fairly seen the cathedral, all asking for alms. 
The front of the cathedral is rich in carvings 
whose meaning nobody knows. Twoare of fall- 
One is of a lion’s den, in which a man, probably | 
Daniel, is sitting with a whelp under his arm 
and his hand on a lioness. A lion is crunching 
bones Lelow him, and a man is at the entrance, 
carrying something that looks like bread. Many | 
buildings are represented in the carvings of the 
triple portal. Above the central door is the | 
resurrection, where some souls are rising out of | 
coffins and going in opposite directions, while 
an angel weighs others in a balance. Another 


| we left Paris in a drizzling rain to spend afew) carving is of an armorer working at an anvil, ST heat 
We followed the | with three swords behind him, and an assistant 8+ had listened to three concerts a day of the 


in front at a forge and bellows. The Last Sup- 
per fills up one space, and yet another has three 
kings in a boat, sculled by an oarsman at the 
stern, over conventionalized waves. ‘The Mur- 
der of the Innocents, another falling building, 
a shepherd and sheep, and a seasick-looking 
man in bed, leaning his cheek on his hand, and 
with his boots under the bed, are some other 
carvings which amused us. 

We tound no interior richer or more beautiful 


in one dimly-lighted corner of a dismal dining | and grandeur of action, and a voice harmoni- 


Mr. J. M. Bellew, the distinguished English ART NOTES. 


nition in this city, last season, will, as we an- 
nounced last week, make his reéntree in Boston 


a closed gateway anda courtyard. Our watches | at Music Hall, on the 10th and 13th inst. The | ‘Be Success of former sales, will commence an- 
Amony the pictures 


‘since to Mr. Bellew's tirst reading in London, j}to be offered are a large number by John J. 
| Enneking, which consist principally of land- 
| scapes painted from studies made in the vicini- 


London Morning Post, in alluding a short time | Other early this month. 


after his return from America, said :— 
Returned to London after a long and exten- 

| sive tour through the United States, where he | 

| would seem to have been invariably received | ty of Boston and Hyde Park. 


; made his Tedppearance at these rooms [the Han- 
over Square Rooms] last night befure a dis- 


a benevolent face and hands like a woman’s. tinguished audience, at whose hands he experi- ie safe to say that not a single poor picture 
can be found in the entire collection. 


|enced 4 most favorable reception. He comes 
| back to the scenes of his early triumphs with 
; powers unimpaired and a style as brilliant and | 
The death of Charles | 


| difficult of achievement, so many and so vari- 
| ous are the attributes, both physical and mental 

essential to a public reader of the highest class. 
| Such an artist, professing to give adequate in- 


wanders through miles of space. 


‘ . } ‘ i ‘ . 
were rattled through the town in an omnibus to | terpretation to the finest utterances of literary | cellent in their way, and are among the latest 


| genius, should have a commanding presence, an | productions of the gifted artist. 
| expressive face, dramatic fancy, native grace 


ANOTHER COMPETITIVE SALE. 
Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes, encouraged by 


‘ These pictures 
with unbounded enthusiasm, Mr. J. M. Bellew | are remarkable for their free handling and for 


| their strong, effective and truthful coloring. It burg, N. Y., S. E. Shutes. 


Many 
'are little gems which cover hardly six inches 
| of canvas, vet so admirable is the management 
of perspective, and so luminous and transpar- 
is peculiarly | ent the atmosphere, that the eye of the observer 
The pictures 
?} contributed by Mr. Enneking include a num- 
| ber of Fruit and Flower pieces which are ex- 


Some of the recent productions of F. D. Wil- 


LITERATURE. 


Every Saturday is entertaining and brillian 
this weck as usual. 


Peopie.—G. P. Putnam's Sons, publishers. 


Wood's Household Magazine, for October 
household suggestions.—New York and New 


The Sanitarian, a monthly journal still ir 


larly the former.— A. S. Barnes & Company 
New York, publishers. 








short papers. 


Samuel R. Wells, New York. 


Miss Sedgwick offers “a little book, entitled 
Morals and Manners, or Hints for our Young 


has its customary excellent family reading and 


its first volume, offers many careful papers 
upon prevention ,and cure of disease, particu- 


The Phrenolcgical Journal, for October, has 
a goodly collection of excellent and suggestive 
The Journal always offers much 
food for thinkers-and students of that greatest 
of all problems, human nature.—Published by 


Hester Morley’s Promise, by Hesba Stretton, 


t 


} 


pioneers and patriots—De Soto, Miles Standish 
and Daniel Boone. Stuyvesant was a worthy, 
indeed, illustrious, Governor of early New 
York, and his lite is in good measure a record 
of busy and formative times. The felicity and 
readiness of Mr. Abbott’s composition are here 
abundantly demonstrated, while his research 
has been unsparing, and his historical compila- 
tion accurate and satisfying.—New York, Dodd 
& Mead. 

Oliver Ditson & Co.'s weekly budget of New 
Music opens in this order: ‘‘Good Night, my 
Child!” song, from the German, by Franz Abt; 
“I Never can Forget!” song, words by Lady 
Caroline Lamb, music by John Daniel; ‘La 
Sylphides,” polka-mazurka, for pianoforte, by 
Albert Jungmann; ‘‘Hunyadi March,” from 
Erkel’s overture, arranged by Charles E. Pratt, 
and played by the Thomas orchestra; ‘‘Love 
Song,” without words, by A. Henslet, and 
**Marche des Troubadours,” by Henri Roubier, 
from the **Pianist’s Folio;” ‘*Aubade,” melody, 
by W. Katfenberger; ‘*Perchance Mazurka,” 


; Up-stairs we found pleasant rooms, with | ously attuned to all varieties of sentiment and 
balconies and the inevitable French clocks that | 


passion. All these gifts Mr. Bellew possesses 
in rare and admirable condition. 
endowed, he has brought the art of reading to a 
point of merit as nearly approaching pertection 
as it is probably capable of attaining. ‘Thor- 
oughly histrionic in ioagination, no other Eng- 


lish reader understands so well the value of 4 rare feeling for nature and a power for its | 
1 


tone, look, and gesture—whai plenitude of siy- 
nificance may lurk in a glance, what beauty and 
brilliancy of illustration may be conveyed in the 


arching of brow or lip, or a tiny movement of not wanting in that careful attention to details so | John Goodsoe's Legacy, and illustrates in a 
necessary to the perfection of a work of genu- | happy manner the influence of a good home 
ine art. These pictures will reward a caretul | and early moral training. It will please all its 


the hand. The word *‘chromatic,” a phrase ap- 
plicable alike to painting or music, is felicit- 
ously descriptive of the quality of a voice which 
may be said to shed color into the text, giving 
to every expression its due prismatic import, 
and distinguishing the lights and shadows of 
meaning with intuitive delicacy of discrimina- 
tion. Reading such as this is in the nature of 
acting, and partakes of its triumphs. 





MUSIC NO TES. 


OUR MUSICAL 





LOSS. 


Are Boston peopie aware that New York has contains several French landscapes by eminent 


taken from us our great musical organizer, Mr. 
Gilmore? and the sweetest cornet-player that 
the world knows, Mr. Arbuckle? that during 
our summer rest these men have been engaged 
to leave our city fur good, and probably forever? 
And now, as We are returning, the news reaches 
us, and everybody is saying, ‘* What does it 
mean?” ‘*What is it for?” and ‘*Whata shame!” 
As nobody seemed to know anything about it, I 
took the opportunity to interview Mr. Arbuckle 
as to the why and wherefore. My first ques- 
tion, ** Why do you leave Boston?” was an- 
swered: **Because L shall starve here.” [ Said, 
**Will not the city engage Gilmore's band? does 
it not olfer good inducements for you to re- | 
main?” ‘The reply was: ‘Boston will not em 

ploy us; it has a band it has picked up in the 
streets; has had it all summer for pic-nics and 
other public occasions; it will not give us em- 

ployment sufficient to earn our living.” I was 

greatly surprised, fur [ had been spending a 

part of the summer at Saratoga, at the hotel 

where Mr. Gilmore and his bund had been play- 


: 
Thus richly | Massachusetts, and include several scenes from 


| 
| 


‘try and offyrs rare attractions to purchasers. 


They consist 
| principaliy of views takenin New Hampshire and 


liams will be offered at this sale. 








| studies made on the Manchester coast, a local- | 
| ity which seems to possess a strong attraction 


| for many of our artists. These pictures exhibit | 


While they are painted with more | 


expression. 
books, published by Lee & Shepard. 


than ordinary boldness and freedom, they are 


study. A viewin Devonshire, England, painted | readers. 


in oil, by A. F. Bellows, is one of the best ex-| The Putnams’ Science Gossip, 


sentiment of the scene, and has given them tigerous bird, moths’ and butterflies’ probosces, 
We hope, | sand-mussels, snake-fascination, and other at- 


bce , y 2 . tractive ic atouralic = Bata 2 F me 
/ artist's paintings in water-colors, a branch of active topics to naturalists.—Estes & Lauriat 


truthfal and eloquent expression. 
some day, to see a public exhibition of this 


art in which he has few superiors. have it. 
The collection about to be offered for sale | 


artists, together with genre subjects of a high | 
order of excellence. The 
one of rare merit, and the 
purchaser who attends the sale can hardly fail 
to realize the full value of every dollar invested. 
We are pleased to see once more the genial 
face of Mr. L. A. Elliot, who has recently re- | the subject. 
turned from Europe with a large collection of The 
engravings and chromos, in the selection of Se SS Ee : , 
which he has been guided by a lung experience Club Series” of “Oliver Optic’s” 
and a cultivated taste. 
ings and chromus in the store ot Elliot, Blakes- | 
lee & Noyes is one of the largest in the cuoun- | hee 
PRESTON POWERS. 
Preston Powers has completed the bust of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Alvin Adams, which is to be cut in marble dur- 
ing the winter. This bust has been seen by 


large numbers of our citizens, who are unani- leaves, for the wee ones. 


mous in their opinion concerning its merits. well designed and explained.—Adams, Black- 
mer & Lyon, of Chicago; who publish the Na- 
tation of the inner man, the intellect and soul tional Sunday School Teacher, which comes 
regularly to our table with its usual contribu- 


It is not simply a well-modelled likeness of the 
face and features of the sitter; it is a represen- 


literally shining through the inanimate clay. 


is @ sober-minded, moral-inculcating story, 
well-told, and likely to exert a healthful in- 
fluence. Dodd & Mead, New York, the pub- 
lishers, may well claim that it is admirably 
suited for Sunday-school and family libraries. 
Elijah Kellogg has added another volume to 
| his **Pieasant Cove Series” of young people’s 
Itis called 


No. 8, talks 
amples of the artist's genius lately exhibited. | about barnacles, aphides, fresh-water polyps, 
He seems to have caught the very spirit and | ancient trees in Ireland, cave-dwellers, a den- 


The later volume of the Messrs. Appletons’ 
“International Scientific Series” is devoted to 
entire collection is Mind and Body: The Theories of their Rela- 
most inexperienced , tion, by Alexander Bain, professor of logic in 
the Aberdeen University—a close and concise 
statement which will please all thinkers upon 


‘acht Club is another of the ‘Yacht 
Stories, yet 
The stock of engrav- | an independent narrative of a young boat-build- 
er, who operated on the waters of Penubscot 
It is illustrated, and will command close 
attention till the reader turns the last leaf.— 


The Little Folks is a pretty little paper of four 
Its illustrations are 


most choice classical music; had witnessed the 
Intense enthusiam this music had created in 
the most cultivated circles, those including 
many musical critics. Now, to learn that these 
artists were driven from our city to New York 
to find musical appreciation sufficient to pay for! and characteristic likeness 
their bread, filled me witli no little astonishment. | “E. L. WEEKS 
Still believing that Mr. Arbuckle had not al- ine 
lowed his talent to be secured in places where 


art.” Mr. Powers is now at 


The artist has wrouglit the adequate represen- | tions toward the Sunday School work. 
tation of his subject in his best estate, and has a 
thus achieved what may justly be termed “thigh | 
work upon the | lished by Geo. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
ust of a distinguished statesman and senator, /is a good sample of the English story-book 
hich, even in its unfinished state, is a strong : sie , 


The Boy with an Idea, by Mrs. Eiloart, pub- 


; Written ina lively and merry vein throughout. 
John Ashdell, the hero, is up to all sorts of 


This artist remained at his studio during the pranks, and how they result it is the mission of 
summer and now exhibits, asthe fruit of his this book to tell. 


It is clearly printed, freely 


by J. C. Meininger; the ‘‘Danbury Waltz,” 
dedicated to James M. Bailey, the *‘Danbury 
News man,” by Levi Dinsmore; and ‘The 
Bright Gleam,” schottisch, by J. W. Turner— 
all meritorious in thfir several ways. 
Blackwood's Magazine, for September (New 
York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co.), has an 
amusing paper entitled ‘How John was 
Drilled,” a satire on the English system of civil- 
service examinations, and on the various petty 
oppressions and annoyances inflicted by local 
boards and municipal regulations in that, fa- 
vored country; an installment of Bulwer’s 
posthumous story, *‘The Parisians ;” an inter- 
esting, though apparently too flattering, sketch 
of Don Carlos, the Spanish pretender; a pleas- 
ant military story called *‘My Active Subal- 
tern;” and a review of Mr. J. F. Stephen's 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” with some 
sharp criticism of the late Mr. Mill. A poem 
entitled **The Sparrows of the Temple,” and 
three or four notices of new books, complete 
the number. 


’ 


Lee & Shepard publish a small book in pam- 
phlet form, by Isabella Beecher Hooker, enti- 
tled Womanhood: its Sanctities and Fidelities. 
It appears as No. 13 of **Tracts for the People.” 
It treats of motherhood, urging that mothers 
early instruct purely their sons and their daugh- 
ters in the phenomena and laws of reproduc- 
tion, awaking at the same time their moral per- 
ceptions of the duties it involves toward off- 
spring. Extracts from a correspondence with 
John Stuart Mill follow. Under the heading of 
“State Patronage of Vice” are found many ex- 
tracts from publications issued in England at 
the time of the effort to extend the operation of 
the Contagious Diseases Act. An appendix 
completes the contents of the little volume. 
The chapter on motherhood is excellent, and one 
that we hope may find many believers. 

Messrs. Gini Brothers have published the 
third volume of Henry N. Hudson's Plays of 
Shakespeare, selected and prepared for schools, 
clubs, classes and families, with introductions 


and notes. The volume embraces ‘‘A Mid- 





| 


summer-Night’s Dream,” ‘‘Much Ado about 


| Nothing,” “King Henry VIIL,” ‘Romeo and 


it surely would be hailed with delight, and 


At last, after an unusually long travel, we) than that of Amiens. It would be telling an chancing at the moment to recall the new fea- 


reached Rouen, and went though the streets in 
the wet to find the churches. Just as we turned 
a corner, beautiful St. Ouen, with its restored 
front towers and graceful central one, burst 
upon our sight. After lunch, which we had at 
a queer little café in the square, we climbed up 
the hill to tind some of tie smaller churches. 
The streets are steep and narrow, and paved 
with large stones, which were so slippery in the 
rain that it seemed impossible for horses to go, 
overthem. We first strayed into a bare little 

church, in a quiet street, when mass was over. | 
There was not much in the building to detain 
us, and we went on till we found the Museum | 
of Antiquities, whose garden, full of ivy-leaves | 
and geraniums glistening in the rain, stone cof- 

fins, headless statues, and old carvings of tre- 

toil and oak-leaves, was not unlike that of the 

Hotel de Cluny. We contented ourselves with | 
a look at the antiquities outside, and went on | 
through more back streets and narrow alleys to | 
St. Vuen. Two rows of windows make the in- | 
terior of the church wonderfully light and, 
gracetul. I sat down in the choir to make a} 
rough sketch of one of the one hundred and 

twenty-five in order to form some faint idea of 

the immense amount of loving and thoughtful | 
work which was put it into the French churches 
of the middle ages. <Atthe top are seven tre- 
toils and quatretovils, filled with old glass. Be- | 
low are six long-panes, each finished at the top | 
On each pane is the figure of an | 
Below them a sash of | 


| 


apostle, in rich colors. 


Farther 


der line through the middle, and has a small, 
round pane above it whose technical name I | 
have forgotten. The glass has small diapered 
patterns on a white ground. Below it is an- | 
other sash, whose leaves are alternately curled 
and straight, and a row of six small columus| 
and arches finishes the window. It is not easy | 
to look upa hundred feet through a strong field- | 
glass, or I might have found leaf and flower- 
carving, even more beautiful and elaborate, in) 
the other windows. 

While I was quietly making my sketch the 
sacristan came to me and asked me how long | 
meant to stay there. I said that I wished to 
sketch fur a few minutes, upon which he wished 
to know how many minutes, saying that sketch- 


ing in the church on Sunday was forbidden. 1; 


begged for five. and made a hasty scrawl of the 
rose-windows in the transept. The south one 
has tracery which is elaborate, but not unusual, 
and the north one a six-pointed star in the mid- 
die. Below the south window is a beautiful en- 
trance-door, with four pointed gables in most 
delicate stone-work. 

We went to see the apse of the church, and 


rects the eye to Cambuskenneth Abbey, the | rious old sun-dial with the days of the months 
Wallace Tower, the Abbey Craig and the bridge ; membered upon it; opposite the church we found 


of Allan. 


Just below the parapets extends the | 


tall, picturesque houses where balconies of 


congregating them ia large bodies. We estab- jfield of Bannockburn, now undulating with! scarlet geraniums shone out against the dark 


lish small domiciles for offenders, and strive to 
win them by tenderness and sympathy. 
are egregious errors and evils yet, but the call 
is for improved methods. 
return, or quickening, of conscience. Compe- 
tion and extravagance have made that monitor 
The terrible, financial crises 


te 


almost obsolete. 
and frauds should stimulate us as never before, 
for they | 


of the foundations of society. One insect is 


minute. buta coral-reef is not insignificant. Aj} 


solitary person is afraction, but, combined, is a 
a 3 
Let us commence by individual 


mighty force. , 
purification, which cannot be in varn. 








The many trends of the late Anson Burlin- | 


game will be glad to know that his son is one of 
the rising literary workers of New York. 
is correspondent, not only of several of the 
Jeading journals of this country, but is the 
American correspondent of the London Athe- 
zum, and one of the most active and intelligent 
jiterary men engaged on the new edition o. Ap- 
pleous’ Americar Cyclopadia. 

Moneure D. Conway, ina recent letter from 
London, saye: ‘*Mr. Spurgeon is credited with 
the following, which, if not true, is ben trorato. 
He is said to have been taken to task by some 
Sabbatarian since he has tound it necessary to 


employ a brougham to take him to church. | her son, James VI., are never absent from the tecture. At every turn is a church or a tower, 
-But,’ he urged, ‘I only sit in the carriage—I | mind as one walks from the Castle to Holyrood | standing alone, or an old house with dark oak | 
‘Ah, yes, sir,’ said the other, *but | Palace, where the life-scenes of the ill-fated timbers, or a picturesque gable. A 


don't ¥ork.’ 


your coaehman—think of him! ‘Oh, heisa 


| vellow wheat, upon which the Barons of Scot- | 
There land struck a prodigious blow.for freedom and, tian peasant’s head-dress. A little way up the 


spilled the royal blood of James III. The cas- 


; ~ | the has many historical romances. now fast fad- | ground floor of what had once been a stately old | 
We are evoking the ing, in which the dissolute James V. is ever the! mansion, for on the four stories we saw stone 
while certain chambers have | carving’ w leaves, and a procession | Hep me : 

See ae ©; darvings.0f Rowers and leaves, P a day at Windsor, the Queen's economical 


prominent figure; 
| witnessed the death of Alexander I., the mur- 
der of Douglas, the baptisms and marriages of 
kings and queens, and anxious consultations 
in times of siege. 


in the places sacred to royalty. 
THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL. 


| 


fern Athens,” as the general architecture of the 


But all is past, and a large} ri 
vortend untold disasters, the uprooting | garrison of Her Majesty's troops now carouse | boyant tracery over pointed arches. 


timbers. One house hada gable like an Alsa- 


street we found an apothecary’s shop on the 


of knights on horseback. 

‘tie pierced spire of St. Malcom drew us on, 
we entered the church after admiring the 
triple portal, with its high gables and flam- 

Inside, we 

saw Jean Goujon’s oaken doors, a marvel of 

skillful wood-carving, and a curious stone wind- 


an 


Edinburgh well merits its title to the ‘*Mod-| ing stair, leading to the organ-loft, cut into more | 
| flamboyant tracery, dragons, flowers, gargoyles 


| city is imposing, and its situation, upon two op- | and headless figures. 


posite hillsides crowned with fine edifices, ren- 
ders it unique and impressive. Upon a lofty 
crag far above the house-tops hangs the old 
castle, the most impregnable fortress of Scot- 


Edin- 


i blance to the ancient capital of Greece. 


| judicature, its university and schools. In lit- 
‘long held a distinguished place, whiie with it 
| are associated the names of Scott, Hume, Black, 
Dougald Stewart, Leslie, Chalmers, de Quin- 
}eey and David Brewster. 
lof the city the presence of the relies of the 
{royal house of Stuart are close about the ob- 


‘server. James V., Mary, Queen of Scots, and 


queen brighten into reality. It was in Edin. 


| Wewent on to the cathedral, which is so shut 


in by narrow streets of tall houses that it is 
impossible to get a good distant view of it. 
cast-iron spire had upreared its conical ugli- 


He }land:; beneath is the city lying in exact resem-j ness at us all the morning, in nineteenth-cen- 
| tury self-complacency, but we had no good view 
burgh is not dependent upon any extensive man-/ of the two towers until we stood directly under England some few weeks since, is recruiting his very near to the abrupt angle in the wall of the 
ufactures, but rather the prosperity of the city them. We went first to the ‘*Portail des Li- health, and living very quietly. Next week he| river where Braman’s baths were formerly lo- 
}owes much of its importance to its courts of braires” on the north, to see the rich work, and; _. p : ae e : ? 

mtehy : ee or ree | will begin a series of lectures and discourses in 


then into the cathedral itself, where we found a 


We saw fine old glass and rose windows, an old 
woman in a high Norman cap, and a little room 


poor. 
Who can see Rouen ina day? I have never 
| seen a city so rich in quaint and beautiful archi- 


r going 


through the streets, and finding the queerest of 


Jew, and keeps the seventh-day Sabbath.” ‘But | burgh Castle in a small inner room, most relig- all, the ‘*Rue de Ja Grosse Horloge,” where the 


your horse?’ 


tle impatient, the isa Jew, too!” This reminds in whom the crowns of England and Svotiand gateway, we turned into the street which leads lished by them. 
we of another litte story going the rounds con- | were united; an event commemoraied by the to the Palais de Justice and saw its wonderfully | 

eerping one of our Broad Church clergymen, | in-wrought initials, H. & M., with the date, 1568, rich front. i 
whe, being recently on aD excursion ia Scot- over the doorway. 


for taking a walk on Sunday afternoon. 


The | queen and her royal son, while the only window  Ruskin’s sake. 


clergyman eaid that he could not see the harm, | is that from which the eight-day old infant was 


and replied, ‘You know that our Lord himself | lowered to be secreted in England for safety. | open even on that rainy Sunday afternoon, we | 


walked with His disciples in the field on the In an adjoining room rests the regalia of Scot- 


Sabbath day.’ 


» 


or it, neither! 


‘Ay,’ said the old lady, ‘ay, I {land in di 
ken it, an’ I ne'er thocht any the better o’ him | service is over. 


The crown of James V., two 


Then our devotion to Ruskin led us 


; The ceiling of the chamber to the Place de la Pucelle, to see the Bourg- | ises ; nt 
Jand, was vehemently rebuked by his landlady | is highly adorned with the monograms of the theroulde house and its garret windows, for | lishing fraternity as raising the question of how, 


inquiry of old women in the market, which was 
found ourselves in the market-place when poor 


| tury statue, of no merit at all, marks the spot. 


scepters and a sword of state presented by Pope | At one side, the graceful gable which we sought, 


The ! 


pecially the beautiful flamboyant one in the 
south transept. The queerest things in the 
cathedral are some old stone high-reliets, given 
by a good canon in the fifteenth century. ‘They 
are colored to represent life, and are vivid in} 
their way. One set represents the life of St. 
James, another the imprisonment and death of 
John the Baptist, and the third the miracles of 
St. Firmin, with inscription underneath in old 
French, of which I give a rough translation :-— 
October tenth Saint Firmin made 
In Amiens his entry first; 
Faulstinien and a!l his friends 
Soon into joyful greetings burst. 
At Amiens he preachéd then 
The holy gospel’s taith diviae; 
And many people soon confessed ( 
And idol worship did resign. 
Faulstinien and Atilla, H 
His children, wife and family, H 
Three thousand of his followers, | 
All in one day baptized he. | 
Longulus and Sebastian, 
Idolators and princes, too, } 
By treachery Saint Firmin seized, 
And into chains the martyr threw. 
Ard when the people found it out, 
By night, in anger blind, they went 
Into the prison, and cut otf 
The head of the poor martyr-saint. | 
Saint Salve stirred up the Christians, then, 
To pray that God to them would show 
The hidden place wherein the saint 
Was laid in grave remote and low. 
Saint Salve raised up his eyes to heaven, 
Standing befure the monarch’s throne ; 
One sunbeam resting on the earth, 
Saint Firmin’s grave had clearly shown. 
From Beauvais and Theronienne, 
Noyon, Cambray, four bishops came, 
And bore the corpse along the roads, 
Where it cured blind, and halt and lame. 
In the apse are three very large and brilliant 
windows, part of which are old and part restored. 
There are sixty-four small figured panes in each 
of the small divisions, and one hundred and 
ninety-two in the large side ones, with nearly as 
| many in the center. 

We regretfully left the rich old cathedral, 
after we had taken a guide to explain some 
‘things which we could not understand, and to 
! read a few words which puzzled me in the old 

black-letter French. Then it was time to make 
: the journey to Boulogne, and to spend two hours 
anda half in a wretched little channel steamer, 
which fairly jumped before she had left the pier, 
and continued the motion until nearly everybody 
was seasick, myself not included, [am happy 
to say. 

GOOD-BYE, AND HOMEWARD. 

I should Ike to tell you of another week in 
| London, a day at the ‘*Zoo,” another at South 
| Kensington, a last visit to the National Gallery, 

and a walk through Hyde Park and Kensington 
‘Gardens to the old red brick palace where 
Queen Anne lived when Beatrix Esmond was 
maid of honor, and through the crooked streets 
of Old Kensington. I should like to describe 
stables, and the view from the Round Tower. 

If I were not overrunning space I would tell | 
you about Oxford and the voyage homeward in 

the clear September weather, the spouting 

whales, the rainbows in sky and sea, the 

evening ghost stories, the Thatcher Island! 
lights that were the first sight of Massachu- 

setts, and the home-coming through the golden- 

rud and asters, the woodbine and scarlet maples. 
| But it Chaucer and Spenser left some work half 

done, may not 1? 3. 





| LITERARY NOTES. 


Rev. Newman Hall, who arrived here from 


ferary and scientific eminence Edinburgh has | new kind of columns, made of groups of smail | aid of his church. 
pillars over larger ones, between the arches. — 


The late J. W. Foster's Pre-Historic Races 
| of the United States of America is pronounced 


| clearest accounts we have seen of those grand 

| monuments of a forgotten race,” the Indian 
mounds. 

Messrs. Ginn Brothers, publishers, of this 

| city, have commenced a suit against Copper- 

| thwait & Co., publishers, of Philadelphia, for a 


‘On,’ said Spurgeon, getting a lit- | jously preserved. that Mary gave birth to James, | clock and its tower stand sentinels over the libel on Miss Mary L. Hail’s geographies pub- 


F to be of much interest to the book pub- 


| certainly never read a@ more gross and unjust 


gnified repose, now that its day of Joan d’Arc was burned. An eighteenth-cen- attack on another publisher's works than that of their water-front, and prete 
agent of Copperthwait & Co. against aes | 


the 
Hall's 


jold story to speak of the rose-winduws, es- ture of concerts introduced into lecture courses 


(remembering that my own seat had been pur- 
chased more for the concerts than the lectures), 
I questioned our musical friend still further why 
he did not allow his name to be thus used. 
The answer was: ‘They have my name, but I 
have no engagements for Boston; shall prob- 
ably have none for any other place.” This 
conversation ended, and I went down to the 
Comuion to attend the Sunday-atternoon concert. 
The music was of the highest sacred order. from 
Handel, Rossini and Mendelssohn. Neither 
Mr. Arbuckle nor Mr. Gilmore are to blame. 
The fault is with the city. Mr. Gilmore’s band 


industry, a number of small landscapes and fig- 
ure pieces illustrating lite and nature in Syria 
and Palestine. These pictures htecally glow 
with the light and warmth of the Orient, and in 
imagination transport the observer to the very 
scenes which the artist has so beautifully por- 
trayed. 
with the Cedars ut Lebanon” in the foreground; 
a ** Hindoo Water-Carrier, standing befure a 
grove of Banana trees,” **The Halt ot a Car- 
avan at Sunset on the Desert of Sahara,” and 


| 


graphicatly delineated. 


“The departure of a Caravan trom Suez.” | reader many experiences of his own, has he had 


These pictures are strong and brilliant in color, | aught of contact with the world. 
and their composition has given the artist an 
Opportunity fur an exhibition of his skill in 
drawing the figures of men and animals. 


illustrated, and makes a capital holiday volume. 
A substantial and compact volume is that of | 

Dodd & Mead of New York devoted to Edward | 

Garrett's Crooked Places ; A Story of Struggles | 
Among these pictures are a ‘Sunset, | @"@ Hopes, a vigorous English story, of a re- 
ligious cast, in which many pictures of life are 
It is a book to elevate | 
and refine the soul in trial, and will recall to the | 


on the piazza of the Grand J[otel, at Saratoga, 
surrounded by thousands of cultivated, appre- 
ciative listeners, was popular. The cornet of 
Mr. Arbuckle, as it wafted its sweet music 
through those pleasant groves, was responded 


with applause. Washenot popular? Let those 
who were the favored listeners answer. Both | 
gentlemen have labored faithfully the last twelve 
years in this city to elevate and retine band mu- 
sic, to introduce the best talent and highest art 
into its composition. ‘They have succeeded in 
doing their part, but have failed for want of 
opportunity to reach the mass of the people. 
Asa city we need all our able instructors, in 
every branch of education. We have none to 
spare New York, though she needs them with- 
out doubt; and whilst we would be generous 
towards our sister city, and hope for her prog- 


EDGAR PARKER. 


finishing work upun his easel. The 


art. 


hardly second to any artist 
will not be long before Boston will recall its 
“THE ORPHANS’ RESCUE.” 


patting. G8 Bi. 





No political party, however good in its prin- 
ciples, can exist as a power unless its members 
support the action of its representative conven- 
tions; and such conventions can never be ex- 
pected to give effect to all the diverse opinions 
and preferences held by those they represent. 
At best they can express only the views and 
wishes of the majority in respect to details. If 
there be a minority, then it must accept those 
views and Wishes, on the ground of its general 
agreement with the majority, or, by withholding 
its support, contribute to the disorganization 
and destruction of the party. On this ground 
itis a rule of good political common-sense gen- 
erally to accept the action of the majority, in-| .o4'5 jdvl of “* Elaine.” 
dicated by representative conventions, even * 
though it may not be altogether agreeable to 
one’s choice. There is no other rule practica- 
ble in consistency with the lite of a party. If 
every person dissatisfied tor any reason should 
adopt the theory of becoming a bolter and an 
enemy, no political organization could hold to- 
gether for any length of time. The theory is tor 
the death of party power by the process of dis- | ‘he: littie bed on which:she died 
integration. In politics, as in other things, all 
persons cannot reasonably expect always to 
have their own way.—/ndependent. 


25 School street. The 


large painting, entitled 


same place. 


them who shall be heirs of salvation?” 
A*BEAUTITUL PICTURE. 


eral 
prices. 


ers. A white garment 


A very interesting document for all social sci- | In her lett hand she holds a letter. 
entists, as well as the citizens of Boston gener- 
ally, isthe Report on the Present System of 
Sewerage inthis city. Though presented to the 
City Council by the Committee on Sewers, it is 
doubtless from the expert and intelligent pen of 
the superintendent of the sewer department. 
Mr. William H. Bradley. The various causes 
of unpleasant odors are explained and the con- 
clusion reached that our system of drainage is 
as perfect as any city's, and that everything that 
ap, Cars necessary tv the public health cr von- 
venience in this department will be carried 
out &$3 soon as is pussible or expedient. The 


trails in the water. 
upward with the flood. 
ened by the sight of death. 
lighted with the first rays of morning. 


} 


Munich upon the works of 


The beautitul painting by Joseph John, which 
proved s0 attractive during its exhibition at the 
store of Elliot, Blakeslee & Noyes, is now at the 
room of its proprietors, R. H. Curran & Co., a novel from the pen of Marie Sophie Schwartz, 
engraving from 
painting is meeting with an extensive sale. 
“The Angelic Messen- 
ger,” by Mr. John, is also on exhibition at the been already translated will hasten to secure 
This picture is a beautiful illustra- There is a charm of strength and sim- 
tion of the Scripture text, ‘Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent furth to minister unto 


have given form and color to the glowing and historical accounts. 
touching description of the dead **Elaine” as she 
lies in the boat in charge of the dumb old servi- 
Stretched out on a throne which supports 
is seen the the first of those best records of the past which 
graceful form of ‘ Elaine,” surrounded by flow- 
is gracefully folded 
around her, leaving exposed her neck and arms. 
Black and 
purple drapery, embroidered with gold, extends 
trom the body over the sides of the boat, and 
Near her head stands the 
trusty old servant who steers the boat as it goes 
In the distance is seen | lished by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia), the hero 
a flock of white river-birds which seem fright- 

The sky is dark 

and dreary, but the distant herizon is dimly; 


a masterpiece, and to have excited a degree ot in the confidence of the author. 
attention and admiration rarely bestowed in 
modern artists. ~ ; ; Bice! 
Readers of Tennyson’s beautiful idyl need not ftom forty-six illustrations. —A. Williams & Co. 


We think few of her 
They 


trayal of human passion. 


of Greylands, just out from the press of the 


Edgar Parker, who remained at home during Petersons, in which English life and ambitions 
the summer, is more than busy in executing | are graphically presented.—Lee & Shepard and | 
commissions for portraits, having many orders, A. K. Loring have it. 
in advance and being constantly engaged in | 
demand | 
for the portraits of this gifted painter is an evi- published in its English dress, by Porter & 
dence of the existence of a cultivated taste and | Coates of Philadelphia. 
of a just appreciation of the truly excellent in 
An examination of Mr. Parker's pic- | : 
tures will satisfy every intelligent’ observer, Madam de Girardin, M. Théophile Gautier, M. | 
that in the art of portrait painting he stands 
I C in the country. 
ress in all good things, yet we trust the time | Natural color, individuality, characteristic ex-: 
be ¥ . pression, perfect drawing and delicate finish, 
gifted musical educators with whom we are now | are prominent excellences in his pictures. 

| 


The Cross of Berny, or Irene’s Lovers, is 


The names of the four 


authors of whose juint labor it is the result, | 


| Jules Sandeau, M. Mery, have a fame too well- 
known for the work to need recommendation. 
The unique form of narration by correspond- 


| ence is so well managed as to add quite as much | 


} . e . " 
as it detracts from the interest of the tale.—A. 
Williams & Co. have it for sale. 


The Son of an Urgan-Grinder is the title of 


published by Porter & Coates of Philadelphia. | 


Those who have read such of her works as have 


this. 
plicitv in Scandinavian literature that has so far 
proved very potent in America. This volume 
is made further valuable by a fine portrait of 


T. E. Rosenthal, an American artist residing | the authoress, that graces the opening pages. | 
in Munich, has lately painted a picture illustrat- 
ing one of the most tuuching scenes in Tenny- | 
The critics are enthu- | 
siastic in their praise of the work, for which sev- 
picture-buyers have offered extravagant 
The artist is said to have expressed the : 5 
very sentiment and spirit of the poet, and to Sustained by a frame-work of the most reliable 


—A. Williams & Co. have it for sale. 

The Fair-God, or the Last of the’ Tzins, by 
Lew Wallace, is a tale of the conquest of Mex- 
ico, a picture of warm and active life, carefully 


The ably 
woven, making a life-like and powerful story. 
It is a novel that may well take its place among 


narrative 1s 


put its story into colors vivid as those of real 
life and vitalize it with natyral human interests. 
Published by James R. Osgood & Company. 
Romatn Kalirts : 
and Shore, is a translation, from the French of 
Hector Malot, by Mrs. Julia M. Wright (pub- 


being a maritime fisherman's son, who has in- 


craving ambition. The story is told in an easy, 


as a Whole, or in detail, this picture is said to be | chatty, pleasant way, and the reader is at once 


It makes a 
capital boys’ book, and is attractive besides 


Is Adventures by Sea | 


cidents enough in his life to satisfy the most | 


worthy of 


fuliowing passage Contains a suggestion yet 
consideration :— 
‘There is no complaint [of nuisances due to 


¢ 


, be told that this picture represents the convey- 
jance of the dead body of **Elaine” to Launcelot 
and Queen Guinevere, with the letter dictated 


It is not always useless dreaming to look for- 
ward in imagination and picture the wonderful 


| sewer outlets) around the borders of the city 
| up to the rear of Beacon street. 


with her dying breath :— 
Here a large 
| sewer from the Church-street district and an- 
other atthe end of Berkeley street discharge In her right hand the lily, in her lett 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 


cated. The channel of the river sweeping round 


| outer edge, which becomes the resting-place, 
| not only for matter coming from the sewers, but 
for every filthy thing floating up or down the | 
river. At low tide in summer the smell from, 


Phe letter—all her bright hair streaming down; 


Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white, 

| this angle leaves a triangular bit of flats on its; Ail but her face, and that clear-teatured face 

| Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

| But fast asleep, and Jay as tho’ she smiled.” 
SUCCESS OF AN AMERICAN SCULPTOR. 

n : M. Ezekiel, a young artist, formerly of Cin- cinati he imaginati d i Ct. 

From the entrance full of loaves of bread, probably a dole for the | by the Saturday Retiew “one of the best and this is offensive, and is often ascribed to the, cinnati, lately gained the price of 1300 thalere in a ee 

sewers in close proximity, and they are doubt{ | tlie Michaelbeer competition for the best original 


possibilities off an illimitable future. 


‘Then rose the dumb old servitor, andthe dead, | just such dreaths those possibilities grow to ful- 
Steered by the dumb, went upward with the flood. | gijment. 


By-and- Bye is the title of a book of 
such dreams written by Edward Maitland and 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. The faneies 
there indulged are admirably controlled by good 
judgment and welded together with much power 
andgrace. The limit of possibility is kept ever 
in view, and the whole forms a tale equally fas- 


We have looked over the five readers entitled 


less the indirect cause of much of it by fur-| ideal statuary inrelievo. The subjectis entitled, the ‘‘Franklin” series, compiled by Geo. S. 


| nishing a share of the decomposing matter. But, 
| years ago, a remedy conceded by all interested | fect in length by six feet in height. 


| line of the sea-wall from an angular to a circu- 
| lar one built along the line of the channel, en- 


| “Israel, or the Wandering Jew,” a relief eight Hillard and L. J. Campbell, and published by 
J In the cen- 
to be perfect wus proposed, viz., to change the | ter a strong male figure represents ‘-Israel” in 
jan attitude of complaint and despair, with his 
| eyes upraised to heaven beseechingly, while his judicious progression of its text, and the rare 


Brewer & Tileston, Boston, and have been 


greatly pleased with the method, interest and 


closing the offensive flats, and extending the | right foot rests upon the demolished golden calf beauty of its illustrations. If any school-books 


| sewers to deep water. At the same time it was 


| of idolatry. 


the water tront from Cambridge bridge to Brook- 


: On the left a female figure, bowed 
The damages are laid at! urged by this department that provision should _in grief. with a demolished wail crown upon her 


twenty-five thousand dollars, and the case prom- | be made for a wide street or boulevard all along ; head, represents Jerusalem. At the right is j 
j the last Jewish king expiring upon his broken the fifth, for public and private schools, is com- 


can engage the: attention of pupils, surely these 
can; for each volume, from the primer to 


line, which might eventually serve to enclose aj scepter; and from his blood grows a tree in the plete in its speciatty, and filled with fresh mat- 





ence of the owners a:utting, who feared to lose | with a harp. At the center above 


ws. 
> 


i 


sewer, intercepting ail the drainage on the west | furm of a cross upon which Christ is nailed. 
After some difficulty, and much | far one publisher may lawfully go in disparag- | side and carrying it down to the bridge. This | The frame is composed of figures representing ~" : : 
| ing the books of a rival by circulars, etc. We *¢heme, which was sanctioned by the Legislature | Law and Poetry. On the right stands Moses bility of interesting youth. 

and urged by the city, was defeated by the influ- | with the tabies of stone, and on the left David, 
is the head 
tred to retain the! of a Sphinx, and on each side a caryatide, ia : : : 
smell from the river to losing the sight of it un- | relief, of Egyptian figures. A German poet has, bott continues the interesting and useful work 
der their windows.” written a very beautiful poem upon the work. 


ter. They are new revelations of the possi- 


In Peter Stuyvesant, the Last Dutch Gor- 
ernor of New Amsterdam, Mr. John S. C. Ab- 


i embraced in his previous volumes of American 





; Juliet,” ‘*Cymbeline,” ‘* Corivolanus,” and 
| *Otkello.” We have previously mentioned the 
superior merits of this edition of Shakespeare 
from the hands of so accomplished and thorough 
a scholar and devotee of Shakespeare as Mr. 
Hudson, and we pow reiterate that judgment. 
| None can peruse the introduction and notes 

given without being struck with the wealth of 
| information gathered by the editor in his investi- 
| gations, the pleasure of which the reader is 


| permuicsiil to share so freely. The volumes 


To speak disparagingly of either of Mrs. | should be in every well-selected library. 
( The | Henry Wood’s novels would be to do injustice 
draperies introduced into the pictures are care- to her powers of description, analysis and por- 
ful studies from garments worn by the natives i 
of the regions depicted, and are displayed upon 
the walls of the artist’s studio, which is literal- Teaders would have such a disposition. 
ly a museum filled with the brilliant colored | certainly will not af ; 

aah I i ainly after a perusal ot The Master 
to by the breathless multitude that rent the air costumes of Damascus and the cities of Egypt. . : : 


The incisive and genial author of ‘‘Out-Door 
| Papers,” **Malbone,” ‘‘Army Life,” and other 
| most readable compositions, Thomas Went- 


| 
| 
' 
| 
{ 


worth Higyinson, now comes before the public 
with Oldport Days, a series of sketches hith- 
erto appearing in magazine form, which portray 
with vividness and beauty the various phases 
| of social and every-day lite in Newport, R. I., 
the city of his residence. He gives us charms 
| ing pen-pictures of numerous objects of local 
interest, mingles philosophy, mysticism, ro- 
| mance, art and love in agreeable proportions, 
and fills the reader at the close with satisfac- 
jtion. We think it may be asserted that, with 
|the possible exception of Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Higginson is the best delineator of social and 
natural life in America. The freshness, crisp- 
| ness and directness of his composition 18 yet eo 
| mellowed and sweetened by a broad humanity, 
a subtle wit, and a constant interest in what the 
world is about, that his text is an abiding pleas- 
, ure and a sharpener of expectation that is never 
disappointed. For a vivid picture of Newport 
| ways and people this volume far transcends in 
| success all the efforts of the letter-writers. 
Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. have presented it 
in excellent style, including ten heliotype illus- 
| trations from views taken in town for the work. 
| [SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Thoreau : the Poet-Naturalist. With Memo- 
|rial Verses. By William Ellery Channing.— 
| This book informs us that Thoreau was a poet- 
| naturalist—whatever that may be; that ‘‘he 
‘loved ice-cold water; summer or winter he 
drank very little, and would sometimes try to 
recollect when he drank last.” It does not tell 
‘it he ate salt on his egg—an unaccountable 
‘‘He did not believe the study of 
‘anatomy helped the student to a practical 
| knowledge of the human body.” He says: “If 
| I could I would worship the parings of my nails ;’ 
| but no statement is made of the impediment to 
' this spiritual worship; and ‘‘It is the greatest 
of all advantages to enjoy no advantage at ail.’ 
‘Neither did he believe in civil government.’ 
This is the infallible proof of the old-fashionea 
-‘come-outer,” of which Thoreau seems to have 
been an exemplary specimen. ‘‘In some sea- 
sons of the year he bored a variety of forest 
trees, when the sap was amiable, and made the 
| black-birch and other light wines.” ‘‘He sought 
for and water-bugs, skates, carrion- 
beetles, devil's-needles; hornets, wasps, bees 
| and spiders, and their several nests, he carefully 
attended. The worms and caterpillars, washed 
jin the spring freshets from the meadow grass, 
| filled his soul with hope at the profuse vermic- 
ular expansion of nature.” ‘*The somersaults 
of the caracoling stream were his vital pursuit, 
which, slow as it appears, now-and-then jumps 
up three feet in the sacred ash-barreil of the 
peaceful cellar.” (We suppose this is all per- 
fectly clear to the Concord guid-nuncs, but our 
poor Piilistine duliness is troubled by ‘‘the sa- 
cred ash-barrel.”) ‘*At Waldenhe flung out of 


| omission. 





hed a's. 


—because it needed dusting.” There is noth- 
ing like having a good reason for a foolish ac- 
tion. Ina young boy we should call this a very 
childish treak, hardly worth recording in print, 
but this book is full of just such relations of 
silliness and childishness. For the same rea- 
son he ought not to have brushed his teeth, or 
cleaned his nails, fur these trifles occupy pre- 
cious time; and yet ‘“‘he could spoil an hour 
and the shopman’s patience in his search after 
a kcife.” Surely, ‘‘Time was made for slaves.” 

We are refreshed with the item: “He tied 
his shoes [(shoe-strings} in a hard lover’s-knot, 
and was intensely nice in his personal.” [‘-Per 
sonal— A movable; obsolete. — Webster.] 
“He faintly piqued his curiosity with pithy 
bons mots ;” and here are some specimen 








the window his only ornament—a paper-weight . 
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bricks: ‘‘Cows in the pasture are good milk- 
ers;” “You cannot travel four roads at once ;” 
“If you wish the meat crack the nut;” ‘A 
good dog never finds good bones;” “No 
black milk, no white crows;” ‘Foul weather 
and false women are always expected ;” (do 
you hear this, Susan Anthony?) *A wit sleeps 
in the middle of a narrow bed ;” “Fire is like 
an old maid, the best company,” ctc., etc. ; and 
this is the poor porridge that ‘the faintly piqued 
his curiosity with.” ‘‘At a city eating-house 
his usual order was ‘boiled apple,’ seduced by 
its title.” He should have added, *sWithout.” 

‘Thoreau had no more love or sympathy for 
fiction in books than in character. ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘Sandford and Merton,’ it is to be 
feared, were lost on him, such was his abhor- 
rence of lies.” Did ever Sunday school grad- 
uate a more whiteminded youth? ‘“‘His princi- 
pal and primary business was to be a poet;” 
and we are told ‘‘The dead suckers, seen float- 
ing in the river each spring, inspired his muse.” 
Wordsworth did not get so far as this—he 
stopped at dead lambs. “He had chased and 
caught woodchucks, but failed in this experi- 
ment on afox.” ‘This is truly surprising. Why 
didn’t he try after an antelope? “He has 
climbed successively four pines after hawks’ 
nests, and was much stuck up.” Here we are 
ataloss. Was he ‘stuck up” with pitch or 
pride? The sentence will bear either interpre- 
tation. ‘Turtles were his pride and consola- 
tion.” ‘Frogs held his contrite admiration.” 
“The most interesting domes I behold are not 
those of oriental temples and palaces, but of the 
toadstools.” He calls Jean Paul ‘‘that amazing 
madman with a remnant of brains.” ‘‘Homer 
and Shakespeare are hoaxes,” and in the same 
breath he quotes ‘‘Festus” with praise. He 
could be unamiable at times. ‘Like a cat he 
could curl up his spine and spit at a fop or mon- 
key, and despised those who were running down 
hill to damnation. His advice to a drunkard as 
the wisest plan for him to reform: “You had 
better cut your throat.” That was his idea of 
‘‘moral suasion.” This was doubtless very 
smart of Thoreau, but, considering that drunk- 
enness is about as much of a disease as is con- 
sumption, it was not very kind. 

Thoreau seems to usa pert egotist. His con- 
c2it is something feariul. It is surpassed only 
by the conceit of Margaret Fuller. “I now 
know all the people worth knowing in America, 
and I find no intellect comparable to my own,” 
remarks the modest Margaret; whilst the placid 
Henry is satisfied with the prayer, ““May I love 
and revere myself above all the gods that man 
has ever invented.” ‘God, I thank thee that I 
am not as other men are, industrious, prosper- 
ous, humane,” appears to be the burden of all 
his sayings and doings. 

This book does not inform us if Thoreau was 
ever “in love’—exeept with ice-cold water. 
We are mistaken. On page 89 it is stated, 
“I love and could embrace the scrub-oak, with 
its scaly garments of leaves. . . . I felt a pos- 
itive yearning to one bush this afternoon.” 
(Hide your head, Narcissus!) ‘*There was a 
match found for me at last. I fell in love with 
ascrub-oak. I love to go through a patch of 
scrub-oaks in a bee-line— where you tear your 
clothes and put your eyes out.” Now we know 
how love becomes blind! Did the poor fellow 
go through the patch of tife without “tasting of 
the bliss to humanity given”? Apparently, yes. 
He never knew 

“the use of the lips’ red charm, 


The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm.” 


He preferred scrub-oaks, water-bugs, carrion- 
beetles, devil’s-needles, and the ‘“‘somersaults of 
the caracoling stream, jumping three feet in the 
sacred ash-barrel.” At the ‘banquet of life” 
he voluntarily took a back seat, and contented 
himself with apple-parings, potato-peelings and 
black-birch wine, and regarded scornfully those 
who preferred roast beef, plum pudding and 
champagne. However, chacun a& son gout. 
This is a free country. 

Thoreau’s descriptions of nature are often 
fantastical and technical, rather than sympa- 
thetic and imaginative. ‘‘The woodside after 
sunset is cool as a pot of green paint, and the 
moon reflects from the rippled surface like a 
stream of dollars.” ‘‘Wachusett looks like a 
right whale over our bow, ploughing the conti- 
nent with his flukes well down. He has a vi- 
cious look, as if he had a harpoon in him.” 
“The rays from the bare twigs across the pond 
are bread and cheese to me.” And a great 
plenty more of this kind of stuff the volume con- 
tains—which his friends call ‘‘poetry”! Nature 
betrayed him at last; else why should she have 
extinguished him so ignominiously at the early 
age of forty-five? It was in her service ‘he 
took a severe cold by exposing himself while 
counting the rings on trees, and when there 
was snow on the ground.” But we think the 
mischief dated further back than this—in his 
insufficient diet. Possibly if he had united to 
his out-of-door life a more abundant and stim- 
ulating diet, indulged in beefsteak and coffee, 
abandoned his black-birch wine, and substituted 
Alsopps’s pale-ale, and indulged in an occa- 
sional cigar to quict his nerves (for he had a 
very nervous organization), he might be alive 
and well at the present time, and Channing 
would have been spared the inflicting of this 
handy-book upon the public. 

The ‘Memorial Verses” at the close of the 
book we have not read. B. 





Mr. Edward Jenkins on “The Eng- 
land of To-Day.” 


lipases 
BOSTON LYCEUM COURSE OPENING LECTURE, 


[Hon. Charles Sumner introduced the lecturer 
as follows: ‘Ladies and gentlemen—I regret 
much that the Vice-President is not here to- 
night to introduce our guest from England. 
Doubtless in his present condition of health it is 
better tor him to be at home. In this land ot 
liberty there is one master who makes a severe 
tyrant, before whom all must bend—I mean 
the weakness of bodily ailment. I trust, how- 
ever, that the Vice-President 1s now sast pass- 
ing trom his control. In his absence I now 
have the honor of introducing to you our emi- 
nent lecturer, whom you will be happy to wel- 
come, not only as an Englishman always a friend 
of our country, but as an author who by his re- 
markable pen has drawn attention to the condi- 
tion of the poor and lowly, awakened for them 
a widespread sympathy, and helped the reign of 
justice on earth, so that already, though voung 
in years, he is renowned as a public benefactor. 
(Applause. ) } 

Mr. Jenkins said: Ladies and gentlemen—If 
anything could contribute to make me more 
ditident on this the first occasion of my appear- 
ing before an American audience, itis such an 
introduction as I have had the honor of receiv- 
ing from the distinguished and honorable gen- 
tleman who has just addressed you. I feel that 
I should like to draw you down from that height 
on which he has litted me, and get you to look 
at me before I begin as a common mortal. 1 
shall ask you only to regard me as an Eng- 
lishman, and as an Englishman I come here 
to-night to address you. The subject of my 
lecture is the England of to-day. To the 
crowds of Americans who land at Liverpool 
and roam at pleasure over the little island 
which they promise some day to annex, few, 
however observant or curious, will be able to 
say, inthe sense in which I use the term, that 
they have seen the England of to-day. Glanc- 
ing from car or carriage-window over a land- 
scape whose proportions seem to eves accus- 
tomed to the majestic outlines of New-World 
scenery to be petty and dwarted, parcelled out 
into what appear to be but garden-fields, the 
traveller may see the romantic aspects of Eng- 
land. Here he may see some old abbey in splen- 
did ruins, the worn-out glory of monasticism, 
or there a castle towering over delicious valleys, 
recalling a chivalry and a tyranny both and 
forever gone. Here, again, he looks upon some 
noble hall with broad, grand windows and rich 
facade, surrounded with so much sylvan loveli- 
ness as to transport the soul with an envy of 
those who enjoy so much beauty this side of 
heaven, and wonder at the wealth of a nation so 
many of whom can dwel! in real palaces. Or 
here, once more, is a village the foundations of 
whose humble homes were laid a thousand years 
ago, with its old church, whose gothic tower 
peeps above the ancient trees. In these, and a 
thousand other such scenes, may the visitor look 
upon merry England, and yet see but little of 
the England of to-day. While in all these 
you may, and in some sense do, get an idea of 
England, it does not show you what makes up 
that wonderful cosmos of life and action, its s0- 

¢ial condition and problems of governmeré, 


which unite to constitute my topic this evening. 
Not that all is hidden. The traveller often ob- 
serves in the midst of groups of handsome 
buildings in rural districts, or walking in Lon- 
don, the great institutions at the door of which 
linger a line of tearful men and women, and, 
God help us! children; and he is told these are 
the palaces of the poor, where one portion of 
the population lives at the expense of the re- 
mainder; but little can he apprehend all that is 
mixed up with that serious question, or how its 
roots run out into every other social, religious 
and political question. 

In speaking of the England of to-day, I speak 
not of its picturesque or romantic aspects, nor 
of its commercial or statistical phases, nor of 
its power, wealth, or progress. All these are 
obvious, but I would speak of its inner life and 
social condition. And how imperative is it that 
in this inner life England should be known to 
America, America to England! The world is 
getting daily more international, the problems 
of humanity are redsserting themselves in all 
states, and the secret motives of a nation’s life 
are amongst the most precious of the curiosi- 
ties which it can proffer to the inspection of a 
cirious world. I claim*the right to speak to 
you frankly as a brother freeman. It has been 
my lot to live and work in both England and 
the United States, and I can feel in a peculiar 
degree the true fraternity of those great na- 
tions. I believe their destinies to be inextrica- 
bly interwoven. Our problems of to-day may 
be yours of to-morrow, and your solutions may 
be the precursors of durs. The prominent 
thing which stands out in the condition of Eng- 
land to-day is the number and power of vested 
interests. The crown, the aristocracy, the 
church, the clergy, the liquor-sellers, the ar- 
my, the navy, the bench and bar, railways, 
schools, one and all have their vested interests. 
You cannot legislate ig any direction without 
driving against these obstructive interests. 
Hence reform in England and America, how- 
ever alike in principle, is in practice a far dif- 
ferent thing. Here society yields more readily 
to the exigencies of change. In Great Britain 
principles are advanced against tremendous op- 
position, their adoption is slow, and their adap- 
tation not only laborious but difficult. In pro- 
portion to the number of vested interests exist- 
ing in a country is it locked up from freedom; 
and as the action of the majority of the people 
is restrained by the privileges of the minority 
so is its advancement to a healthy and pure po- 
litical life imperilled. It is a millstone hung 
round the neck of society; it is like Sinbad’s 
old man, which clings round the shoulders of a 
nation with ever-tightening grasp. Such inter- 
ests must exist to some extent wherever human 
societies are, but the aim of wise statesmen 
and of wise people will bz to keep or reduce them 
to a minimum, and to allow them the very short- 
est tether. 

‘ne most formidable of these vested inter- 
ests in England just now is the established 
Church, endowed with $450,000,000 worth of 
property, its bishops sitting in the House of 
Peers, its clergy of every grade scattered over 
the country, proscribing in rural districts the 
religion of the people, managing the endowed 
schools, its graveyards those of the parishes, 
and trerefore closed to all services save its own, 
its schools the principal media of education in 
England. It is not only wealthy and politically 
powerful, but not to belong to it is a disability. 
This mighty institution is being supported now 
by another formidable vested interest—the Li- 
censed Victuallers. In this crisis of their fate 
the clergy and the publican no longer stand 
apart, but have joined hands; and four elec- 
tions out of five are won by this unholy alli- 
ance. The established Church has no con- 
science. Three centuries ago it was the ally of 
a tyrannical monarchy; and throughout its 
whole history it has been ever on the side of 
privilege against equality, of patronage against 
liberty, and of power against right. Internally 
it is a conglomerate of irreconcilables. ‘*With- 
in are fightings, and without are fears.” In 
Westminster Abbey you may hear the dean de- 
clare that Father, Son and Holy Ghost are sim- 
ply names for one and the same person in dif- 
terent developments of humanity; the canon 
preaching from the same pulpit the dogmas of 
the Athanasian Creed; while the bishop des- 
cants on the power of the church and the effi- 
cacy of the sacrament.  Christ’s injunction 
about the tares and the wheat is strictly fol- 
lowed, and here you may find the sheep and the 
goats lying down together. Such a body, you 
say, must be on the eve of dissolution; but no, 
one thing keeps them together—it is the vested 
interest; in other words irreverently designated 
‘loaves and fishes.” In many places the vicar 
of the parish is a magistrate as well. Hence 
those who hearin the church on Sunday that 
all men are equal in the sight of God have to 
hear on the week-day from the same lips on the 
bench of magistrates that the li ws of England 
have introduced important amendmerts to the 
Sermon on the Mount in fervor of land and 
money. 

Why do I mention these things? To stir up 
sectarian bitterness or detract from your admi- 
ration of Episcopacy? I should scorn so to do, 
but I speak of them that you may have some 
idea of the policy and the system which from 
end to end of England is fostering envy, hatred, 
malignity, uncharitableness and strife. Even 
here, I believe, amongst yourselves are some 
people who seem to think it necessary that the 
state in its laws or constitution should indicate 
the existence of a God. I have often thought 
that the God whose name is not mentioned in 
the American constitution is more revered than 
the God who in England shares with Her Majesty 
the headship of the church. I believe religion 
here is more earnest and more self-sacrificing 
than in any other Anglo-Saxon community, and 
[ attribute it to the absence of what is called 
the patronage of the state. Great, also, in 
England, is the power of Privilege. You would 
have thought that the last reform bill would 
have lessened the power of privilege in the 
House of Commons, But the present House, 
elected five years ago, is almost as much repre- 
sentative of land and capital and aristocracy as 
was the last. Privilege holds every point. As 
an instance, I may mention the fact, that re- 
cently a bill to enable the Birmingham Town 
Council to erect a sewage-furm near the estates 
of Sir Charles Adderley and Sir Rovert Peel 
was rejected on the third reading by the friends 
of those two baronets, although it was of the 
highest importance to the health of the people 
ot Birmingham, and had bee1 promoted at an 
immense cost. The action of parliament in 
passing the Cri ninal Law Amendment Act, which 
provided penalties for offenses supposed to be 
peculiar to trades unions, was another piece of 
class legislation. So also is the discouragement 
of the endeavors made since the passing of the 
Reform Act to get working-class representatives 
into parliament. From this ani other causes 
has arisen the republican movement. That 
movement is important, but not at present dan- 
gerous. It may become so at any critical junc- 
ture. Mr. Bradlaugh, its principal leader, is an 
able man, and has a very large following. In 
sympathy with him, though silent, are many 
men of position. In one or two towns the re- 
publicans control the elections. There are 
nearly two hundred republican clubs in the 
country, and these are imbued with the princi- 
ples of the Internationale and the atheism of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, besides being mixed up with the 
ingenious schemes of single-eyed agitators. 

The next most noteworthy thing in England, 
after its vested interests and privileges, is its 
amazing system of local government, which is 
a very model of Bumbledom. There are Ves- 
tries, and Boards of Guardians, and Mayors and 
Corporations, and Local Boards, and Boards cf 
Health. The parish beadle is the spirit of the 
government. ‘The lecturer here severely satir- 
ized the beadle as a man whose dignity was the 
mere dignity of livery, and whose gown was his 
chief qualification. He would take any oath 
you like tc get office, and break any to keep 
one. He might rise to become a Cabinet Min- 
ister, or even Prime Minister or President, but 
always and everywhere would he carry with him 
the spirit of the beadle. These local dignities 
are tuv powerful for government to attack. Mr. 
Gladstone recently made an incautious threat 
against the city of London. The whole bevy of 
Bumbledom went into hysterics. There is only 
one way in which an Englishman prepares for 
battle—he says his prayers and afte -wards eats 
his dinner. Well, the maypr of London asked 
all the mayors to dinner, and over turtle-soup 
they pledged themselves to the maintenance of 
their ancient institutions, and Mr. Gladstone 
only talked to them mildly of the need of the 
amendment of local laws. Local legislation 
was handed over to incapable men, and the lec- 
turer took an opportunity at this point to en- 
force the necessity of every citizen performing 
his duty as such by veting for the wisest men 
to fill the best places. If this wholesome prin- 
ciple were acted upon they would hear less 
about the tyranny of majorities. If, he said. 
you would make of this free people a really 
great nation, supreme in its liberty and its 
might, instill into your hearts the true, holy 
pride of! patriotism, which regards no sacritice 
as too extreme, no gif® too rich, no energy, no 
zeal too extravagant, for your country. 

I have alluded already to the indications of 
the vast wealth and riches of England, and now 
I wish to describe faithfully and without exag- 
geration the melancholy poverty and degrada- 
tion which exists beside it. I looked the other 
day at the pile of buildings at St. Pancras, 
London, which is being erected on the site of 
what was once a thickly-populated district, but 
is now our central railroad station. The pop- 
ulation here, eight years ago, was so dense that 
4500 persons lived in one square glone. Now 
the railroad contractor has shoved this mass of 
humanity heartlessly back, and they bave had 
to force themselves further rearwards into dis- 
tricts already overcrowded. Intolerable are 
the conditions of life in a nopulation packed 





tidiousness, ordinary morality is a shining vir- 
tue, and drunkenness is venial. The lecturer 
enlarged at length on the wretchedness of the 
London poor, and drew a startling picture of 
their hardships and privations. Visiting any 
of the large cities of Engiand, he declared, 
similar scenes were to be encountered; and 
when you went into the agricultural districts 
you found the low, thatched cottage with its 
one attic, in which the farm laborer would tell 
you that he and his wife and nine children had 
lived for years on $2 or $2.50 per week in sum- 
mer, and still less in winter. There was, in 
conclusion, that worst of all skeletons in the 
closet of their great English home, pauperism. 

The lecturer traced the history of the poor 
laws from their origin in Henry VIII.’s reign, 
and went on to say that in London now one- 
third of the population were in receipt of re- 
lief as paupers. Noticing that an analogous 
system was being set up in some of the States 
in this country, he warned them to retrace 
their steps. Its effects were ruinous. It de- 
stroyed all motives for thrift in the workingman, 
because it ensured him State support when he 
had spent his own means. There was no out- 
let, he said, for the workingmen in England 
save the colonies or the United States, which 
held out their arms to them to come and win 
estates for themselves and their posterity. Em- 
igration, however, had received no aid from 
government because economists, indifferent to 
everything except present material prosperity, 
had insisted that labor must be kept cheap at 
home, come what would. 

Statesmen must have faith, and people must 
have faith. It is this which binds together in 
strongest vonds the body social and politic. In 
fine, my friends, social and temporal benefits 
alike can only rest upon a people animated by 
high principles. Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are of good report, these are 
at once the attributes of the highest citizenship 
and the noblest Christianity. 
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The Monetary Panic. 

A second week of excitement and nervous- 
ness, modified in New York, but intensified in 
Roston and the smaller cities. When calmness 
was returning in some degree to the commer- 
cial center, Boston fanned the flame by sanc- 
tioning the action of the banks which virtually 
suspended payments of greenbacks. Having 
tailed long ago to pay gold, they now fail to pay 
paper. The coolness of the proceeding was 
manifested over-and-over again by refusing to 
allow depositors to have their own funds when 
needed, and dictating what course should be 
taken by owners of currency on deposit. Men 
with ample means in bank were driven to bro- 
kers to buy, at two and three per cent. advance, 
funds sufficient to pay off their help. We heard 
of one operator who sold on Wednesday of 
this week $20,000 in greenbacks at three per 
cent. advance. Some of the banks even re- 
fused to pay their dividends declared on the first 
inst., and substituted certificates of indebtecness. 
We think the acme of irresponsible, if not 
impertinent, banking was reached when this 
occurred. ‘Suspended payment as a precau- 
tionary measure” was the excuse of these in- 
stitutions! With what tolerance would an in- 
dividual be met who informed his creditors that, 
though having ample assets, he had suspended 
payment of his debts ‘‘as a precautionary 
measure.” He would be hooted from the 
market. . 

The banks of Boston unnecessarily stimulat- 
ed the panic. If they had paid out their paper 
promises without alarm, they would have re- 
ceived freely, whereas now large amounts are 
withheld. The question with retailers was: 
Shall we make our safes our banks, or pay into a 
broken concern that will not refund? And many 
established ‘‘banks” on their own premises, and 
rightly left the chartered institutions to go with- 
out their receipts—thus protecting themselves, 
though to some degree they inconvenienced 
the community. Four or five leading dry-goods 
stores, alone, had the means of stopping very 
materially the currency supply of several of 
our banks. They threatened to make no de- 
posits if they were not to be allowed to draw 
against the same when they saw fit, and in 
such amounts as they needed. They were ‘‘ac- 
commodated” with their own! 

There is something rotten in our bankings sys- 
tem when such practises can be resorted to 
with impunity as have been common the past 
week. What if New York does draw all the 
currency into its hungry maw? It cannot do it 
without the rightful consent of its owners. 
Why should the banks prevent it? Oh, a stop- 
page of all business, say the banks. Let it 
stop! say we, if there is not currency enough to 
do the business of ‘the country, and the world 
behold the spectacle, if possible, of the business 
interests of America, like the attendants of the 
enchanted castle sung by Tennyson, in sus- 
pended animation—a universal stand-still for 
want of means, yet with assetts sufficient to pay 
all debts four or five times over. But sucha 
suggestion is folly. New York can’t hold all the 
currency of the country even if it could draw 
it thence. With the opportunity to do so, it 
would fail to have the desire. It is as essential 
to New York’s prosperity to have the rest of the 
country in harmonious and active relations with 
it as it is for the country at large to have New 
York calm and in its normal financial suprem- 
acy. They who think and act otherwise, as 
did the Boston banks by their suspension last 
Saturday, only contribute to the panic which 
they fancy they are to allay. It should now be 
more than ever impressed on the public mind 
that banks are established for the convenience 
and accommodation of the community, not to 
increase apprehension, work a burden, or pro- 
mote the selfish greed of their managers. Some 
of the latter seem to think they have rights in 
certain contingencies against the general wel- 
fare. When this is glaringly patent—as during 
this last week—we think the time has come fur 
a few courageous depusitors to exercise the 
right of placing a few banks in bankruptcy; 
and if the mob should howl about their doors it 
would be only a warning that they cannot, fora 
long while, abuse alike the patience and the 
confidence of the people. What if it should 
turn out that the securities of the banks were 
largely railroad bonds, and that the general 
public was sounder than the banks ? 





A Brief Homily on the Times, 

That-this is a period of financial distress is 
unanimously conceded. The entire community 
are afflicted, not only those who owe money and 
cannot pay, but the others, they who have, as 
well as they who have not. A good many peo- 
ple are always in financial trouble and owe more 
than they can pay, but usually this class of per- 
sons have theie debts so distributed that a fail- 
ure to pay is nothing more than a simple annoy- 
ance to a greater or less number of individual 
creditors who will not be considerably incon- 
venienced by non-payment. Now it is other- 
wise, and the creditor class not only suffer from 
the non-receipt of their dues, and the deprecia- 
tion of their securities, and the apprehension of 
| losses whose amounts are incalculable, but the 
| manufacturers of goods and the dealers in mer- 
| chandise are puzzled to find a market for their 
; commodities; and, when found, are afraid to part 
with their goods and give the usual credit. 
And hence the distress is universal, notwith- 

| standing there has been no real loss in intrinsic 
values. The amount of property in the coun- 
try has not shrunk by the panic, has only ap- 
peared to; and, so far as calculations are con- 
cerned, the apparent loss has produced conse- 
| quences very much like what would have been 
| produced by a real loss, and, as to individuals, 
the loss has been real. Thus a person who held 
one hundred dollars par value in stock, before 
the panic, could have paid a debt of fifty dollars 
and have fifty dollars left; he can now, the stock 
having fallen one-half, only pay his debt, and 
will have nothing left. To him the loss is real 
enough. It is universal-settling day, and they 
who must part with their property to raise the 
means to pay up—whilst everybody desires to 
hold on to money, and is afraid to purchase 
property except at very low figures—find them- 














like this. Amongst them decency becomes fas- 


selves victimized. In this state of things a panic 


is like a panic in a building on fire—all rush for 

the door, and the pressure to get out closes the 

dvor so tight that no one can get out. So now, 

all strive to hold currency at a time when re- 

lief can come only by a rapid circulation of cur- 
rency. The President, in view of these facts, 

declares that the most essential want is confi- 
dence, which is very true; but confidence in 
times of excitement and alarm is quite as hard 
to obtain as currency itself. It won’t come be- 
cause it is wanted, any more than happiness or 
contentment will. The law of supply and de- 
mand fails in all these things, and we find the 
supply giving out just when the demand is most 
urgent. The reason why we can’t have confi- 
dence is that there is too much reason for its 
loss. Strong houses failed, because they owed 
more than they could pay; and when they went 
down the very foundations of confidence were 
knocked away, and it went down with them. In 
a little time things will grow clear again. Some 
will not fail. The fittest will survive. Those 
that can stand will demonstrate their ability to 
stand, and then they will be trusted; and that 
trust will be one and the same thing as restored 
confidence. What is to be done in the mean- 
time may be condensed into the single homely 
phrase, ‘‘Grin and bear it.” The hardest part 
of it will probably be to adapt our old ideas to 
the new situation. We must do without some 
luxuries we have been accustomed to; we must 
forego many anticipated pleasures; relinquish 
some cherished ambitions, and possibly taste of 
some cups that are excessively bitter; but what 
of it? A great many people have been doing 
the same for years, and for a lifetime, and what 
‘‘man has Gone man may do.” A good sound 
optimism will answer almost as good a purpose 
as confidence or currency; and, in fact, it is 
much better than some currency, for it never 
throws one into a panic. 





Annexation, or Anti-Annexation ? 

On Tuesday next the question will be taken 
whether we shall allow Boston to accept the 
territory proffered by its discontented neigh- 
bors. Brookline pleads earnestly to come in— 
that is, a goodly share of its business men do, 
who say they are taxed heavily in town and out, 
while large numbers of their fellow-residents, 
with large landed possessions, escape with but 
slight assessments upon either real or personal 
estates. They want equalization of the com- 
mon burdens. West Roxbury and Brighton are 
more placid, hoping the possession of territory 
for dwellings, and necessarily for taxation, will 
compensate for the extra expense to Boston of 
improvements, etc. Charlestown politicians 
have determined to go for the surrender of their 
municipality, while the staid and old-fashioned 
families prefer to remain independent. We 
shall not be surprised to find an affirmative 
vote in all the towns save Brookline, and pos- 
sibly there also; but the annexationists are la- 
boring against a firm and compact ‘‘ring,” which 
is running town affairs at present, and knows 
how to increase the number of laborers on town 
work when they want to carry a point, and how 
to make the town favor local improvements that 
greatly benefit their private estates. They have 
an up-hill work, but may succeed. 

So far as Boston’s wish goes, we think the 
past week has seen an increase of the feeling 
for accepting all four of the municipalities. 
The advantages of a large commercial city to 
attract business is overcoming the opposition 
from other causes to Charlestown. The splen- 
did water-front which she possesses is dwelt 
upon; and bright visions of a city rivalling New 
York and Philadelphia in population are before 
the eyes of many. Indeed, we have heard 
more arguments in favor of Senator Potter’s 
comprehensive scheme of annexing all the ter- 
ritory within the first range of hills environing 
Boston the past week than during all the time 
till then since his plan was broached. We in- 
cline to the opinion, nevertheless, that Boston 
will refuse Ciarlestown, and take the other 
towns. 

There is little doubt that Boston will continue 
to grow vigorously the next ten years, whether 
we take all thege adjoining towns or not.. If we 
improve the opportunities already possessed, 
and our councils legislate for a city of the 
future as well as for the present, we shall get 
along very well, either with or without West 
Roxbury, Brookline, Brighton and Charlestown, 





The Pound Sterling. 

The Springfield Republican, in a short article 
on the change of value in the pound sterling, 
makes a mistake or two in fact, as well as in 
predicting a year of jubilee for school-ma’ams. 
It says: ‘‘It is going on a hundred years since a 
careless Congress made the value of a pound 
sterling $4.44 instead of $4.86.” This is not the 
fact. Congress never fixed the value of the pound 
at$4.44. That was its actual value as represented 
by Mexican dollars or coin of the same intrin- 
sic value, without any act of Congress; and no 
act of Congress could make it more or less. 
What Congress did was to authorize the issue 
of coin dollars adulterated, so that they were 
worth less than real dollars, and it took $4.84 
of them to buy $4.44 of sterling exchange, or 
the actual value of the pound. To meet the 
difficulty of calculation growing out’ of this 
state of facts, Congress voted that the pound 
sterling was worth $4.84, but the commercial 
world didn’t see it, and kept on calling the 
pound $4.44. It is like the boy’s problem: 
‘Father how many legs has a calf, calling his 
tailaleg?” ‘Five, my son, to be sure.” ‘No 
indeed, dad. Don’t you see calling the tail a 
leg coesn’t make it one!” Now there has been 
a little further depreciation of American coin 
dollars, and it takes $4.866 to buy $4.44 of real 
dollars as held by the merchants and bankers at 
the world’s financial center, and Congress has 
now enacted that the pound is worth $4.866. 
American coin not being the standard of value 
will not be accepted abroad, because of the act 
of Congress, and the difference will have to be 
arranged by calculations of exchange the same 
as befure. There is no mystery in this any 
more than there is concerning the value of the 
greenback. Among ourselves we call the 
greenback a dollar, but when we go to Mon- 
treal we find very convincing evidence that it is 
only eighty-seven cents. The fiction is perfect 
on this side of the St. Lawrence, but dissolves 
on the other side at once. Last winter, when 
the committee of Congress were investigating the 





the fact that ninety cents in gold in London was 
as good as one dollar in gold in New York, and 
they appeared to be amazed. They have in- 
duced Congress to vote this difference away, 
but the case is beyond the reach of Congres- 
sional enactment except by changing the value 
of our coin. 





A Worrtuy Orrictat ror ConGesswan.— 
Mayor Pierce was nominated by acclamation, 
Thursday afternoon, on motion of Joseph H. 
Chadwick, Esq., for Congress. He made a 
capital speech in acknowledgment of the honor, 
and so did Alanson W. Beard, Esq., of Ward 11, 
the president of the convention. The Mayor 


operations of the syndicate, they struck upon | 


MINOR MATTERS. 
A Statve to Larayerte.—The French gov- 
ernment, grateful to the people of this country, 
and particularly of New York, for its sympa- 
thies and aid during their late unhappy war, in- 
tends to perpetuate that gratitude by giving 
that city a statue of Lafayette, which will be 
placed in Central Park. Constant Mayer, the 
painter, thus describes the figure in a recent 
letter :— 

General Lafayette is represented as a very 
young man—in his twentieth year, I believe. 
The general stands on the prow of a ship, as 
if in the act of landing. One hand is on his 
breast, and in the other hand he holds his 
sword. The design is very impressive and was 
suggested to the sculptor in the passage taken 
from Lafayette’s memoirs, which reads as fol- 
lows: “As soon as I knew the declaration of 
the American independence my heart flew 
there.” I saw the statue under great disadvan- 
tage, because it was on too high a stand; anda 
certain stiffness observable, especially in one of 
the legs, will disappear, probably, when it is 
in a better position. It will be a great addition 
to the collection of bronzes in our Central Park, 
at all events. The sculptor is Mr. Frederic 
Bartholdi, whose family is one of the best of 
Colmar in Alsace. Besides being an artist of 
great ability and reputation he is also a very 
learned man. He travelled in the United States 
some two years ago, and, strange to say, I do 
not remember having seen it mentioned. 


Florence NIGHTINGALE ON Prison Disci- 
PLINE.—Miss Florence Nightingale has been 
giving some consideration to the question of 
prison discipline and reform, and some of her 
conclusions she recently sent to Rey. Dr. 
Wines, the American representative of that 
subject. She believes that certain crimes, like 
theft, for instance, should be punished by com- 
pelling the criminal to work until he had per- 
formed labor equal in value to the price of the 
theft. She thinks that the reformatory prisons, 
as now conducted, are a reward for crime and 
not a penalty. As an instance she points to 
the case of one of the four American torgers on 
the Bank of England, who was but just out of 
prison, where he had been confined for a simi- 
lar offence. Were such characters compelled 
to pay back by their own work the price of 
their forgeries, she believes that there would be 
fewer of them. Miss Nightingale has earned 
a reputation for the most noble philanthropy, 
which cannot be impeached, so that it can be 
no lack of benevolence that prompts her to sug- 
gest such a utilitarian method of discipline. 
Like Russia’s legal custom, which sets her 
drunkards to sweeping the streets, this idea, as 
the Post remarks, has soms points in its favor, 
but the trouble would be the practica! estab- 
lishment of one penalty for all grades of crime 
beyond certain limits. Whether a man stole 
five thousand or five hundred thousand dollars 
it would be a life work and more to refund it 
according to the rates paid convict labor, and 
the premium would be upon monstrous thefts 
and frauds. There must evidently be some 
more graduated system of discipline for the 
class of criminals she refers to. 


Coxcorp’s NeW Lisrary Buitpinc.—The 
dedication of the new public library building at 
Concord, the generous gift of Mr. William Mon- 
roe, took place Wednesday afternoor in the 
Town Hall. The dedicatory exercises included 
music by the Concord Band; invocation by 
Rev. H. M. Grout; remarks on presentation 
of the building by Mr. Monroe; report on the 
condition of the Library by Fred. Hudson, 
chairman of the Library Committee; remarks 
by Judge Hoar; and an address by Mr. Emer- 
son. ‘The remarks of Messrs. Hoar and Emer- 
son were quite interesting, and were fondly re- 
ceived. ‘The building confirms the favorable 
impression made by the plans of the architects, 
Messrs. Snell and Gregerson, who have been em- 
inently successful in their aim to adapt the pic- 
turesque features of the architecture of the mid- 
dle ages to the requirements and construction 
The shelving ca- 
The books are 


of the nineteenth 
pacity is about 35,000 volumes. 
all on the shelves, and a preliminary catalogue 
of the lending department is printing. One al- 
cove has been set apart for the books of Con- 
cord authors, and the list is headed by a vol- 
ume of sermons preached in Concord by Peter 
Bulkley, from 1635 to 1645, and printed in Lon- 
don in 1646, with a preface addressed to Mr. 
Bulkley’s kinsman, Oliver St. John. This book 
is presented by Mr. G. F. Hoar. Mr. Alcott 
will present some sermons of Rev. Daniel Bliss, 
who was the Concord minister a hundred years 
after Peter Bulkley; and there will also be 
sermons and other writings by Rev. William 
Emerson, who suceeeded Mr. Bliss, and by old 
Dr. Ripley, who married Mr. Emerson’s widow 
and preached in Concord for fifty years. Mr. 
R. W. Emerson’s books will stand among those 
of his ancestors—he being descended from Pe- 
ter Bulkley and Daniel Bliss, as well as from 
Rev. William Emerson, who was his grand- 
father. Miss Alcott has given her books, and 
Thoreau’s will be presented. Nearly all Mr. 
Alcott’s writings have been presented by him. 
He has also placed in the library a bust of 
Plato; and busts of Emerson and Hawthorne 
will stand there. There is talk of buying for 
the library David Scott's portrait of Emerson, 
painted at Edinburgh in 1848. 


century. 





Admiral Winslow, who sunk the ‘“‘Alabama,’ 
died in this city the past week. He was an ad- 
mirable officer. 

Charles Devens, of the Superior Court, has 
been nominated and confirmed as associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, to fill the seat made 
vacant by the promotion of Judge Gray. 

Mrs. Flora E. Barry, the singer, has obtained 
a divorce from her husband, Charles A. Barry, 
for excessive cruelty. Mr. E. L. Barney ably 
presented Mrs. Barry's cause. This case has 
interested many people from the public position 
of both parties. 

It is rumored (by the American Newspaper 
Reporter) that Henry C. Bowen has sold the 
Brooklyn Unton, and that he has made some 
negotiations for the sale of the Independent, 
with a view to a permanent residence, with his 
family, in Europe. 

Ex-Governor Claflin has given $1000 to found 
two prizes of $50 and $20 each, at the Agricul- 
tural College, to be given to the two seniors who 
pass the best examination, oral and written, in 
agricul are, at the close of their college course. 
The Governor always had a warm side for the 
‘*Aggies.” 

Wilkie Collins and Charles Bradlaugh met 
for the first time at the Lotus club, in New 
York, the other night. When Bradlaugh was 
igtroduced to the members at the table, the feast 
being in honor of Collins, he referred somewhat 
pointedly to the fact that class distinctions in 
England were so great that this American club 
had given him on foreign soil the first opportu- 
nity of his life to meet a countryman whom he 
was glad to honor and to say a word in praise. 
There was no club in England, he said, that 
would give him an equal privilege. The speech 
was received with an outburst of enthusiasm. 
Prolonged cheers were given, and even after he 
had returned to his seat at the table beside Col- 
lins the crowd continved cheering until he 
came forward and spoke briefly again. 

Edward Jenkins, who lectured on Tuesday 
night in the Boston Lyceum course—a sketch 
of which we give in another column — is the 
celebrated author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby,” whose 





said among other things—which show that his | 
head is level for the occasion :— | 
While it is incumbent upon every patriot to 
keep in mind the lessons and perils of the past, 
anc to resolve that nothing that has been gained 
shall be again lost or put in danger by any na- 
tional or sectional differences, it js clearly our 
especial duty at this time to address ourselves 
to the adjustment, upon sound business princi- 
ples, of those financial and industrial questions, 
upon the proper settlement of which the well- | 
being of the country and its permanent pros- | 
perity depend. Sound business principles and | 
fidelity to financial and industrial interests, in | 
my judgment, imply strict attention and obedi- 
ence to the highest moral considerations; and 
such considerations are indispensable to the 
continuance of good government everywhere. | 
If the dangers which now beset us are less 
grave than those which have so lately been met | 
and overcome, because, unlike those, they do. 
not threaten the very existence of the nation | 
and the unity of the republic, still they appeal | 
with as loud a voice to us all for aid in the pu- 
Tification of those institutions which have beca 
saved, | 








purpose was to show the inefficiency of Eng- 
land’s charitable and social institutions. He 
had a fine audience. On the platform were 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, General 
Banks and Collector Russell. Mr. Jenkins was 
introduced by Mr. Sumner, who was looking 
remarkably well, and who received such a warm 
and friendly greeting that he was not allowed to 
proceed for some little time. Mr. Jenkins is a 
slightly built man, with a thoughtful face of a 
reflective cast, adorned with a slight moustache. 
and a short, light brown beard. His hair is 
thin, the top of his head being entirely bald. 
His forehead is high ard dome-like, and his 
clear blue eyes are deep set. His voice is clear 
and well-modulated, moderate in volume, but of 
considerable penetration. In manner, as well 
as appearance he very much resembles Rev. 
William R. Alger, but his speech is far more 
rapid than that gentteman’s. His tone is re- 
markable for a suppressed intensity which tells 
of the deep and thorough earnestness of the 
speaker. His manner is easy and self-pos- 
sessed, and his movements quick and nervous, 
with few and well-timed gestures. It will be 
seen by his address that he is not in accord with 


England's governing class. - 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Maine to Massachusetts. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
AMEsBuRY, Sept. 15, 1873. 
SEA-SICKNESS AND FEAR. 

A delightful little boat is the “City of Rich- 
mond,” and delightful people—including the of- 
ficers—always on board. Atleast, such was the 
case on this day; people from Bangor, Sears- 
port, Rockport, the Kennebec, and from beyond 
the Penobscot. But delightful people will be 
sick, even on the best of boats, and of this fact I 
had suflicient occular proofs that day after pass- 
ing Owl’s Head. I have gotten the impression 
that the more fortunate are often inclined to 
laugh at those atHicted with sea- sickness, but for 
myself, either laughter for those I saw around 
me, or disgust at the evidences sent down past the 
window aft the ladies’ cabin, where I sat watch- 
ing the shining waters and the green islands, was 
out of the question, such was the state of exul- 
tation induced by the motion of the boat and 
the scenes outside. Speaking of sea-sickness 
and how I came to lose the laugh at those af- 
flicted, rominds me of a story told me recently 
by; a gentleman, showing how he once lost the 

ixury of being frightened in a gale at sea. 
He was on a steamer bound for New York, and 
while passing through the Sound a gale sprang 
up of such terrific tury as he had never before 
had any conception. He had never been fright- 
ened in his life, but on this occasion he even 
made the attempt to be so. But the stateroom 
adjoining his own was occupied by a gentleman 
and his wite, the latter being excessively sick 
and equally terrified, the former making inet- 
fectual efforts to soothe her. First a wave 
would lift the vessel up on the side, followed 
by a heart-rending shrick from the lady, imme- 
diately succeeded by words and tones upbraid- 
ing him for bringing her into such a fearful 
place, which he attempted to soothe by assur- 
ing her of the safety of the place and that she 
need not fear. Then would come distressing 
spasms of sea-sickness, and so alternately the 
pitching of the steamer, the screams of the 
lady, the upbraidings, the soothing words of the 
husband, the sounds of sea-sickness ; all of which 
more impressed my nar.ator than the dangers 
of the sea, and rendered his attempt at fear a 
failure. The gentleman from whom I had this 
relation is an advocate of woman's rights, so 
there could be no design on his part to. belittle 
woman or to magnify man in his version of the 
story. Well, my story, if opportune as a sub- 
ject, is premature in time, and I will return to 
Portland, or rather to the ocean, which was fit- 
ful that day as a coquette, aspoiled beauty. As 
we s.ood on the outside of the boat, gazing at 
the distant shores, mists begaa to gather over 
them, and when nearing the mouth of the Ken- 
nebec, which we were anxious to see, all of a 
sudden the fog becs me so derse as to completely 
hide it from view, as though old ocean were 
jealous of the attractions of the land, and this 
veil must needs be drawn over her features. 

PORTLAND. 

Portland is a beautiful city, as every one 
knows who has either seen it with the seeing of 
the eye, or heard of it by the hearing of the 
ear. Thert ridge, consisting of two heights with 
a slight depression between—that upheaval on 
which the town is built—how lovingly the ex- 
tending arms of the sea encircle it! the fingers 
almost clasping at the western, or rather south- 
western, extremity. The height at the north- 
east cailed Munjoy Hill. or Mount Joy—I’m not 
sure of the etymology of the name—commands 
a magniicent view of the harbor; that at the 
southwest an equally fine view of the back bay 
and the country in that direction, bounded in 
the distance by the White Mountain chain. 
From this point extends Cape Elizabeth, reach- 
ing out towrrd a higa island across the harbor, 
as though attempting another formation like that 
on which the city is built. Well might Long- 
fellow from these heights sing :— 

**A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, O mist! make room for me! 
It hurried landward far away, 

Crying, Awake! it is the day! 

And o’er the fields, O chanticleer! 

Your clarion blow! the morn is near. 

It shouted to the waving corn, 

Bow down! and bail the coming morn!” 

Across the back bay is the town of Deering, 
with pleasant drives through groves, past fine 
estates, to the city cemetery, the beautiful city 
of the departed, with all its varieties of hills, 
lowlands, woods and ponds. ‘The dream of an- 
nexation has reached Portland, even with this 
same town of Deering, formerly a portion of 
Westbrook. But the people, some of them, at 
least, deplore the fact that the Deering lands 
cannot be sold. Otherwise, they think the 
growth of the city would be more rapid, as few 
people like to build on leased land. Just be- 
yond the bridge that crosses to Deering is a 
beautiful grove belonging to the Deering estates. 
Long may it remain to supply the want of a 
park; for Portland has nothing as yet worthy 
the name. 

A CONSERVATIVE. 

Leaving Portland, an elderly lady came on 
the cars, going to Boston, who anxiously in- 
quired if the train went directly through, atlirm- 
ing that she did not want to be moved. Being 
assured on that point, she said that some friends 
recently went on a train that changed cars on 
the way, and shg wished to avoid such a contin- 
gency, ‘‘Because,” she repeated, “I don’t want 
to be moved.” A conservative old lady she is, 
thought I. Like Jefferson Davis, Esq., she 
wants to be ‘‘let alone.” Like the seeded _ poli- 
tician her motto is, ‘‘Let us have peace,” and say 
nothing about the pickings and stealings. Like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, her deci- 
sions know no moving. But I found my con- 
clusions were hasty and incorrect. A lady had 
inquired if this train passed the Beach, and she 
had intormed her that it did. Butaftercomforta- 
bly settling herself in the seat from which she 
“did not want to be moved,” she deliberately 
arose, crossed over the aisle to the lady, and in- 
quired, “Was it Old Orchard Beach that you 
meant?” “Yes.” ‘*Well, you can’t go on this 
train; it is onanother road.” “Oh! I’m not go- 
ing there,” replied the other. ‘I thought if the 
train passed the place I wou'd like to look out and 
see it.” ‘“Itis no great of a p'ace,” continued the 
elderly lady. ‘‘Isn’t iv?” queried the other. 
‘‘No, indeed. I was there myself the other day, 
and it is no great of a place.” Well, then, the 
oll lady was a conserve ior only of the truth; and 
tor the sake of it, rathey than mislead others, 
could waive her own comfort, her own rights, 
of which she was so jealous. And then her 
kindness again in seeking to comm inicate to a 
stranger her own woaderful philosophy that 
what was hopelessly lost sight of was not worth 
seeing! 

ABOUT BEACHES. 

But I find there is a diversity of opinions 
about beaches. A few days after I came to 
Amesbury we went, a friend and I, to Salisbury 
Beach. ‘So you have been to Salisbury Beach,” 
said one. ‘You have seen the sand, the broad 
ocean, the rolling of the surf, and heard the 
You have seen the beach. No 


ceaseless roar. I 
Said another, ‘Oh! 


other compares with that.” 
Salisbury Beach is nothing. You ought to go 
to Hampton. That is tae beach! There are 
rocks down there.” Said another, ‘*There is 
nothing but sand at Salisbury. You ought to 
see Old Orchard Beach! ‘That is a beautiful 
place, with fine shade-trees.” Still another 
has informed me, that ‘‘Chelsea is the beach. 
It is ten miles long!” So ail have a best of 
theirown. I readin The Villager (Amesbury), 
the other day, that shade-trees were greatly 
needed at the beach; that it was probable they 
could be grown there, and that one of the hotel 
keepers had succeed very well the past season 
in producing a flower-garden, sun-flowers and 
others. We saw those sun-flowers down there 
that day and proncunced them pretty—they re- 
minded as of the long ago—but we did not even 
dream that they were forerunners of Shade- 
trees. Mosquitues welcomed me in Portland: 
crickets have serenaded me in Amesbury. 
Mosquitoes again received us caressingly at the 
beach; and when, after a weary walk along the 
sands, we seated ourselves to rest beneath one 
of the sand hills that line the shore, the crickets 
came out and showed themselves, and hopped 
over us.in gladness and welcome. Crickets are 
so social, there is such a decided personality 
about them, that it would seem te me a murder 
to kill one. Indeed, the old ‘*Book of Signs,” 
not yet in print, says that whoever kills a 
cricket “will loose a certain amount of blood.” 
I wonder if the old superstition has anything to 
do with my tenderness forthem! A word more 
about the beaches. That of Hampton, I am 
informed, is controlled by the selectmen of the 
town. Salisbury Beach is owned and leased to 
those who erect cottages there, by the farmers, 
commoners, so-called, who own the lands ad- 
jacent to the marshes. But some people are 
beginning to question the validity of their titles. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 

By courtesy I lave been permitted to visit 
the rooms of Mr. Williamson, a gentleman of 
varied information and culture, and whose 
tastes and long residence in Washington, in the 
Attorney General's office, have given him oppor- 
tunities for a rare collection of books, pictures, 
autographs, and other curiosities. I plunged 
at once into a portfolio of autograph letters, 
which enchained me the entire evening; mur- 
mured words from others of the party, about | 
ancient bibles, pictures and bricks of Calitornia 
silver, occasionally reaching my ear. I should 
seek that same portfolio were 1 again permitted 
to visit those rooms, so great was the fascina- 
tion of the different chirography of the public 
men of the past and present—the Adamses, 
Monroe, Wirt, Jackson. Van Buren, Buchanan, 
and many others. Avnong them all I felt the 
greatest disposition to appropriate a delicate 
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crested little note of Lady Thornton’s. So 
plain repubiicans! 
Fish’s note paper also bears a crest, which was 
suggested as being anti-republican. 
SECTARIAN. 
Went yesterday to the Friends’ meeting-house 


their children and grand-children; having met 
one of the latter, who was pleased to tell me of 
his relationship with the good couple. The 
Quaker poet also was absent from his accus- 
tomed seat on that day, gone only to the moun- 
tains, however, a lesser height than that of the 
others, leaving his quaint cottage, his tlower- 
garden, and his pear orchard, to the tender 
mercies of the Amesbury boys. 
WINTER AND SUMMER. 

The three years that have passed since I 
wandered over the beautiful hills and adown the 
dells of Amesbury and Salisbury seem scarce 
more thanaday. Very favorable for such ex- 
plorations was that snowless winter, even more 
than the heated atmosphere and dusty streets 
of the present time. Then was to be enjoyed 
the broad outlook through the leafless sculp- 


valley of the frozen rivers; now the more deli- 
cately painted foregrounds of flower plots, 
clambcring vines and fruit orchards, the distant 
views occasionally discerned through the green 
rings and arches formed by the dense foliage, 
and the dark winding Powow struggling be- 
neath the shady willows to meet the beautiful 
blue Merrimac, whose waters sparkle in the 
sunshine between its green banks as it flows on 
to meet the sea. 
THE BOYs. 

I have spoken of the voys. I have hgard 
mothers say they loved the boys. It is trae I 
have an affectionate regard tor them myself. 
Of course there are bad boys in Amesbury—one 
was caught in a trap the other night while at- 
tempting to steal pears. But there are beauti- 


pleasant experiences; and but for the already 
too great length of this letter I would give an 
amusing account of a performance, ‘‘circus” 
they called it, which they got up one Wednes- 
day afternoon; not, of course, in the new village 
hall, the Merrimack Opera Hall, but in the 
stable of a good-natured frend of the boy s, and 
which they allowed a few of us grown folks to 
attend, as much to our amusement as their own. 
So, with a blessing for the boys, I will say my 
adicus. ; Psycue. | 


From New York. 
SPECIAL TU THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, Sept. 30, 187u. 
REPORTERS AND THE PANIC. 

The last two weeks, however alternately ex- 
citing and depressing they have been to the 
commercial world in general and the banking 
world in particular, have been a glorious two 
weeks for reporters. As irrepressible as the 
panic, and brought into Wall street in force by 
it, they have revelled collectively and individu- 
ally in the failures, and brought away from their 
interviews items as truthful as they were in- 
teresting. As soon as a house suspended, and 
its closed doors and windows said as plainly as 
if it had been placarded in so many words, 


“No admittance !” up would come the reporter 
and enter the office as if he were a certified 
check. 
of vehement protestation to ask his little 


He would immediately begin in the face 
ques- 
tions: ‘Did you foresee this failure?” ‘‘What 
was the cause of it?” ‘Will you resume?” 
‘“*Ifow old are you?” ‘Where were you born?” 
As if any one could remember at such a time. 
Useless for the interviewed to tell him they were 
too busy, too distressed, to see him; useless to 
say they had nothing to communicate; perfectly 
useless to insinuate that 
found themselves in pleasanter company. The 
mere saying they were too busy or too distressed 
would, with embellishments, fill the necessary 
corner in the evening paper which it was the 
reporter's interest to fill some way; and even 
the mere fact of looking distressed was sufticient 
suggestion for an ‘‘article.” The panic was 
pertect ‘‘nuts” to them, and they hammered 
away at it until their wasn’t a shuck leit. 

always amuses me to hear a reporter affect 
modesty, as I heard one say the other day: 


round listening and asking questions—always 
poking yourself inupon people and being treated 
by them as if you were an old clothesman; you 
may think it’s fun, but I assure you it isn’t.” 
“Why do vou do it. then?” said 1. ‘*My aged 


fraud like the rest of them. As if one couldn't 
support one’s aged mother without being im- 
pertinent! He was one of the most assured re- 
porters I think [ have ever seen, and an inter- 
view was as good to him as a dinner. One o 
the kind who would ask a mat immediately 
after he had failed where he was born! 
SWEDISH RECEPTION TO NILSSON, 

But reporters to the background; they attract 
too much attention as it is: let us talk of 
thing more interesting. The reception ot Nils- 
son by the Svea Society, for instance—you 
know that Svea, being interpreted, means god- 
dess of Sweden—that the Svea Socicty holds its 
meetings at its rooms corner of Fulton street 
and Gallatin place, Brooklyn. 
posed of the Swedish residents of that city, 
and that these Swedish residents did on Thurs- 
day evening last tender an entertainment to 
their illustrious countrywoman, Madame Nils- 
son Rouzeaud. 
being a Swede, but one who was there said they 
had a jolly time. The first half of the evening 
was occupied in looking for Nilsson, the latter 
half in looking at her. At about half-past ten 
she came in at the door ou the arm of Mr. Bjork- 


some- 


fully towards a square picce of Brussels carpet 
which was placed in front of the platform; here 
she immediately sat down—not on the carpet, 
but on a chair conveniently placed, and was 
greeted with cheers. As she floated and sat she 
was observed to have on a blue tulle dress 
with sea-grass trimmings; over this a white 
cashmere tunic embroidered in silk, three mag- 
nificent diamond bracelets on each wrist, dia- 
mond ornaments in her hair, a double necklace 
of pearls from which a gorgeous locket of dia- 
monds was suspended, and her white-gloved 
hand waved an elegant lace tan. Where was 
Mr. Rouzeaud? Whocantell? Athome, per- 
haps, guarding the res. of the diamonds. Capoul 


porter called familiarly Max, and asked if 


M. Strakosch made reply, ‘‘No, ‘Thomas, no,” 
or words to that effect. ‘There was an address 
ot welcome to the fair singer in English, and 
then there was another address in Swedish, the 
burden of which last was that the society might 


the hall to her, and call it after her name. Of 
course the permission was granted, and what 
we have hitherto been accustomed to swear-by 


There was music by a chorus of the 
and a_ selected 


Hall. 
society's singers 


was dancing. ‘There was at length a breaking 


Swedish language, and the prima donna and her 
friends, as the reporter very elegantly hath it, 
‘‘with the adieus still ringing in their ears, were 
whirled toward Fulton Ferry.” 

THE LAST SUMMER EVENING CONCERT. 
Speaking of adieus, Mr. Thomas made his 


day evening last, and the Central Park Garden 
is closed for the season. It was a Wagner nizht. 
As might have been expected, it was a noisy 
night, which was inevitable—musically noisy, I 
mean. There were selections from Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin, the Meistersinger, étc., etc. 
think an American audience revels, as they 
perhaps should, in an evening devoted to Wag- 
ner. Are they not educated enough? Do they 








say. 
pe oe evening, the introduction of Beethoven's 
eighth symphony, the only non-Wagnerian se- 
lection on the programme, was hailed with relief | 
by the greater part of the audience, and the | 
second movement was encored. 
singer was not encored? Oh, no! The season 
just closed has been a very successful one; the 





audiences having been, on an average, larger 


great, alas! are the attractions of nobility tor | 
I noticed that Secretary | 


with a lady who was bred a Quaker, and who | 


hereafter, but both still live in. the hearts of 


tured trees, the contour of the hills around the | 


ful boys growing up here with whom I have had | 


they had at times | 


“Oh, you may think it’s fun to be always going | 


mother,” he replied; and then I knew he was a | 


That it is com- | 


I was not there myself, not | 


lund, president of the society, and floated grace- | 


was there, and M. Strakosch, whom the re- | 


Nilsson might not sing a little song, 1 whom | 


have Nilsson’s gracious permission to dedicate | 


as the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian | 
Association will hereafter be known as Nilsson |} 


orchestra. | 
| 
There was a banquet, and after the banquct there | 


up of the entertainment, good-nights and good- | 
byes, or whatever stands for the same in the | 


farewell bow to a New York audience on Tues- | 


I don’t | 


not sympathize with the composer? Who shall | 
Whatever it is, or whatever it was, the | 





| than of any season since their organization. Mr. 


for what is announced as its last concert tour, 
before settling permanently in New York. He 
returns a day or two before the 22d of Novem- 
ber, on which date he gives his first symphony 
concert. 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society and enters 
upona busy winter. The orchestra is in superb 
training, and with its recent acquisitions of Mr. 
Rudolph Durgel, cornet-a-piston soloist, a taste 
of whose quality we had in concert last winter, 
and of Mr. Heinrich Kayser, clarionet s@oist, it 
will be a treat to listen to it wherever it goes 
or wherever it stays. 
A SUCCESSFUL (?) BALLOON VOYAGE. 
Saturday afternoon we were treated to another 
balloon ascension—a genuine one, this time. 
Prof.(?) Donaldson, deprived of going in the 
Graphic’s fifteen-thousand-dollar one, gets out 
his own balloon, erstwhile called Magenta, very 
{much patched and very scaly to look at, but 
which has the enviable distinction of having 
| been ‘‘up” a great many times. He gets it out 
jand advertises an ascent te be made at five 
| o'clock in the afternoon. About one thousand 
| people gather at the Capitoline grounds, and— 
| then it does not go? ~Wrong—then it does go, 
| Up, up, up, at five o'clock precisely, and disap- 
|} pears towards the east. Is heard {rom on 
| Monday morning, having absolutely gone as far 
}as Jamaica !—Long Island, of course—where it 
| descended at seven o'clock on Saturday evening, 
| having been only two hours on the way. To be 
| sure you can go to Jamaica in less time than that 
by cars and boat, but it is but a vulgar way of 
beshiearcce a and one does not get the change of 
air one would in a balloon. Having reached 
| Jamaica with the balloon, what will he do with 
it? Bring it back on the cars, I suppose, having 
| achieved a result about equal to the king of 
France, who, with twenty thousand men, 
marched up the hill, ete. ; you all remember it. 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
On the same evening and at the same time 
j that the balloon was demonstrating its quality 
jto be dismissed as a trifle light as air at the 
; Capitoline Grounds, at Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, the monument to the memory of Jokn 
| Howard Payne was being unveiled in the pres- 
ence of a great multitude. it is a bronze bust, 
;mounted on a highly-polished granite pedestal, 
; ind was presented to the park by the Faust 
{Club of Brooklyn. John G. Saxe read his 
‘usual ‘original poem, written tor the occasion,” 
Mr. Thomas Kinsella, president of the club, 
made the prosentation speech, six hundred 
| school children sang “Home, sweet home,” and 
| Conterni’s band discoursed most excellent mu- 
jsic. Wilkie Collins honored the occasion by 
| being present, and the multitude honored him 
| by gazing at him more than they did at the bust. 
This was of course very reprehensible, and yet 
there was some sense in it, too; for the bust we 
have with us for all time, and Wilkie Collins 
| comes but seldom. 
| RECEPTION TO WILKIE COLLINS. 

Mr. Collins was tendered a reception on Sat- 
urday evening by the Solus Club of New York 
and the right hand of fellowship of the general 

} American public was given him through such 
| representatives as Dr. Chapin, who made a “fe- 
licitous speech”; John G. Saxe, who for once 
spoke in prose, but was not prosy; Bret Harte, 
District-Attorney Phelps, Prof. Youmans, E. C. 
Steadman, R. H. Stoddard, J. Blair Scribner, 
William Appleton, Jr., and many others. Sig- 
nor Salvini was there, and su was his broth- 
er; and the only ditference between the two 
j Was that Tommaso was toasted and Alessandro 
} Was not; which must have made it tedious for 
| Alessandro. Salvini responded as vracefully 
}as possible in Italian, and Mr. Schwab (what & 
| name!) interpreted him to the company. Cam- 
| panini was there, but not to sing; and Charles 
| Bradlaugh was there, but oot to lecture; upon 
| being called for toward the close of the coven- 
ing, however, this last-named gentleman made 
}a few remarks and thanked the club for “this 
| opportunity of uniting with them in testifying 
his regard and admiration for his distinguished 
fellow-countrymen, whom he met (since they 
belonged to different classes at home) for the 
first tune ona foreign soil. It was a privilege 
which no club in England could afford him,” 
ete., which shows that Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, 
though he be a radical republican, and at times 
the most boisterous of men, ean on occasion say 
| graceful things as well as the best among us. 
| His remarks were met with such enthusiastic 
| cheering that he was obliged to come torward 
| again and occupy the time, which he did not in- 
| tend to do, as there had been so much said, and 
}on the whole so well said, by Gen. McDowell, 
| E. C. Steadman, John Brougham, and the rest. 
| It was a very happy occasion. Mr. Collins was 
formally weleomed by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, pres- 
|} ident of the club, and replied to the weleome 


still loves occasionally to go to their place of 
worship. As we walked by the way she spoke 
of an aged relative who used to go at the stated 
hour to the deserted house of worship and there 
spend the hour alone. I think I have heard 
the same of Father Hooper. The sect, if sect 
it may be called, seems dying out. Would that 
its simplicity and democracy might be bequeath- 
ed to the sects that remain! I once knew one 
who was bred a Quaker, whose wife and children 
were Swedenborgians. Ie used to say that he 
knew no difference between the Quakers and 
Swedenborgians. This sect seems not destined, 
us a sect, to a rapid increase, the rushing ten- 
dencies of the age leaving no time to explore its 
depths, selfishness ignoring the purity of its 
doctrines and precepts. Its mission seems 
rather to infuse itself slowly, unrecognized 
though it be, into the life of the creeds of the 
time. But to return to the Quaker chureh. It 
rained, and pleasant was the outlook from the 
window through the grove of elms and locusts 
across the brook to the hillside beyond, and 
pleasant was the silence of the first half hour. 
My thoughts wandered back to the time, four 
years ago, when in the same place I liatered to 
the words of good preacher Gove (of Seabrook) 
and his frail spiritual-looking wife. Both faces 
I miss now—they have gone to the land of the 





| 
| 


Thomas now “‘goes West” with his orchestra 


A week later he assumes the baton of 


- 


pleasantly —if a litde wildly, allowance must beg 


made for the overflow of fecling always on 
|hand at suchatime. When his readings will 
|} commence is not certainly known, as no defi- 
nite announcement has been made. But we 
are looking forward with interested expectation 
to the evenings when we shall see Geoffrey 
Delamayu in person and hear Count Fosco 
speak in his own tongue. May the time be not 
far distant! Man. 


From Washington. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| 


1s73. 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 2, 
THE PANIC. 
My letter of last week, treating of finances, 
j Was hardly mailed when I found good reason 
for qualifying some of my confidently expressed 
} Opinions concerning some of our banking insti- 
pace and especially in relation to Mr. Ruff, 
}of the Washington City Savings Institution, 
whose bank gave up the ghost betore my letter 
| pronouncing it sound was published. To meet 
| the run upon him Mr. Ratf took to the Treasury 
his U. 
currency under the offer of the Secretary to 


S. bonds, hoping to exchange them for 


| buy, but he was too late, the Secretary having 
purchased up to the limit of his offer. 
| When money cannot be 


Now, 
raised on government 


| bonds it is pretty safe to infer that it can’t be 


| raised at all, and Mr. Ruff had to accept the 
situation and close his doors. The business 
men of the city and the heavy depositors have 
great confidence that, notwithstanding the sac- 
rifices on securities to raise money, the deposi- 
| tors will all be paid in full; and Whether they 
| are or not, Mr. Ruff is regarded as an honest, 
| carefui, and able banker, who has done all that 
| any man could do, and is not guilty of any rash 
jor foolish speculations. 
The Jay Cooke concern has for some days 
| been losing ground in popular esteem, and their 
transactions are receiving a degree of censure 
| very much in contrast with the general sympa- 
| thy manifested at the first news of the disaster. 
' The First National Bank, which was managed 
| by the Cookes, Henry D. being President, had 
| a capital of $500,000 only, and yet it had loaned 
jto Jay Cooke & Co. nearly $800,000 in direct 
violation of its charter, and regardless of law 
| and all sound rules of banking. Besides, there 
jis a general belief that many other loans are 
fur enough from being first-class, and that the 
| general business of the bank was loosely con- 
| ducted. Another cause of complaint was the 
| long time taken to make up a statement of the 
lcondition of the firm. At first they promised 
| to do this in two or three days, but time ran on, 
lane it was not done, and this with the known 
| bad condition of the First National Bank, which 
| was supposed to be doubly strony—that is, 
}strong in itself, and strongly upheld by Jay 
| Cooke—gave w bad impression, and led people 
| toinfer that time was being taken to cover up or 
| mystify transactions. 

The sudden stop put to the circulation of cur- 
rency is something wonderful, considerirg the 
immense issues of the national banks and of 
jthe government. When the government and 
the State banks suspended specie payments in 
11861, all the gold in the country became in- 

visible in a week; but with our endless 
| facilities for making paper money, lib- 
ferally availed of, who could imagine a scar- 
city? Fifty millions of fractional notes in 
circulation, and a man cannot get enough to 
| buy a dinner, and must pay his grocer with a 
| ‘certified check” borrowed from his neighbor! 
Amasa Walker has been here frequently for 
several years, predicting this very explosion, 
and has not failed on Newspaper row and in 
the hotels to make his opinions known with due 
emphasis; but his success in making converts 
has not equalled Dr. Cumming’s in his proph- 
ecies concerning the end of the world. Some 
of our statesinen thought the banks could al- 
| ways pay in notes so long as people would take 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


so 


} 
| 
} 
| 


}them; and here are all the people clamoring 
| tor the notes, not daring to think of specie, and 
yet the banks are as effectually blocked as 
| though the art of paper-making had gone into 
the celebrated catalogue of Wendell Phillips. 

A little more than a century ago, 1772, there 
was a panic in England very similar to the one 
we are now cxperiencing. England had been 
growing in wealth with great rapidity by the 
success of adventurers in India, who came 
home and displayed their riches in the same 
| ostentatious manner that was noticed with our 

army contractors and shoddy people. This 
| waked up the genius 6t speculation, and all men 
strove to become rich. Banks were started, 
discounts became easy, money was plenty, ex- 
| citement and hope ran high, and prices went up 
in acorresponding degree. Atthe very moment 
| when the community fancied themselves at the 
pinnacle of prosperity, the bubble burst, as it 
has now. One fine morning the great banking- 
house of Douglas, Heron & Co., the Jay Cookes 


The Meister- | of that day, suspended, and then there was a 


general tumble; many of the leading banks and 
bankers in the kingdom fell like the card-houses 


jin the children’s nurseries. Then it turned out 
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that there had been defalcations and wild-cat 
operations going on for years; members of the 
wwovernment were involved, and lords and land- 


~Tords, priests and dignitaries, churchmen and 


saints—the high, the pure, the good, or they 
who had been so esteemed—were no better than 
they ought to be, and came down with the more 
common herd in a common ruin. Thousands 
of men who supposed themselves wealthy woke 
up to the alarming fact that they were penniless, 
and the scene in fact was precisely similar to 
the one now presented in all its more prominent 
features. It would seem that a hundred years 
has brought forth very little in the way of real 
financial science, and bankers and operators 
burn their fingers exactly as their great great 
grandfathers did. SELBY. 


From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Srutreart, Sept. 12, 1873. 
We had been with frau W. in Stuttgart only 
a few weeks when a startling and unusual event 
took place in her small household. For some 
days previous to it we rather thought that some- 


thing was ‘‘up,” as frau W. acted as if she had 
something very important on her mind, and be- 
sides this an elderly and antiquated-looking 
frau was seen hovering about the house from 
time to time. Evidently they were getting 
ready tor something. 
A BIG WASH. 

At last, on the night before the memorable 

morning on which the mystery was sulved, the 


elderly frau appeared in the house with two | 


others. They immediately repaired to the 


kitchen, where they remained for a half an| 


hour apparently engaged in holding a council 
together. They then lett, but with an air which 
seemed to say ‘‘We go, but we return.” At 
about two o'clock the next morning we were 
awakened by hearing a great clattering and 
bustle in the Attchen, and not in frau W.’s bed- 


room, as we had imagined might be the ease, | 


and as svon as I arose she made a bee-line for 
the open dour, and looked in. It was washing- 


day! There stood the first of the elderly fraus 
betore a monstrous oblong tub, her sleeves 


rolled up and scrubbing away for dear life. On 
all sides, stacked up on chairs, benches, tables, 
etc., etc., half as high as the ceiling, were the 
tubs and baskets containing the accumulated 
slough of the family for the season. On a 
mall stool just beside the ‘*waschfrau” was a 
Colossal stone jug of beer, which loomed up 
through the smoke and steam like a lighthouse 
ina fog. On the same stool was a loat of vil- 
lainous-looking black-bread, which, with the 
beer, turnished the motive-power to the ‘*wasch- 
frau.” Although the stone jug held a great 
deal, yet by noon it was entirely drained, and 
frau W. despatched her son Eugen across the 
street to the nearest beer-liouse for more. 
(This was a great inconvenience. There was 
no beer-house nearer than across the street. 
Frau W. lett this house soon after, and I think 
this might have been one of the reasons for her 
doing so.) Luckily, Eugen returned with more 
beer before the poor ** waschfran” was quite 
“run down,” and so the work went on without 
interruption. She worked steadily trom two in 
the morning till past eight at nig/it, for which 
labor she received the stunning sim of forty 
kreuzers, or twenty-seven cents. .\s for frau 
W., she was completely uscd-up by the excite- 
ment of this memorable occasion, and she kept 
her bed forthe rext day ortwo. There are other 
big days in Wurtemburg bes’des washing-day, 
however. : 
‘ A VOLKSFEST. 

There are innumerable holidays 

and tast-days 


(hor-tage) 


vs 


fest-tage), as well as kines and 


queen's birthdays, anniversaries of battles. &c., ES eA BRAS Sp = 
&c., which are welcome enough to the boys, as! BUSINESS : NOTES, 
the schovls are generally closed. In «a tew]  ., a aet 2 

, ” » Hi : “nts again next 
weeks we shall have the annual ‘*\ lk sfeat | oe ampion Colored Students aga e 
(people’s festival), which is held out on the | Week. See Card. 


meadows near Cannstatt. I don’t think we lave 

them in America: certainly I never saw one. 

It consists of an assorted collection of horse- | 
races, cettle-shows, mucters, circuses. theaters, | 
dance-hil's, beer-houses, and any quantity of | 
smaller side-siows, ali spread out in a level | 
tield, with a wide street going through the mid- | 
dle. It lasts several days, and many ot the 

showmen and others connceted with it camp-out | 
in little covered behind their tents. | 
Efforts are being made to have it omitted this | 
year on account of the cholera, which is in the 
neighborhood; but the Volkstest is a good deal 
to vive up, and they are getting ready for it as 
I have good reason to remem. | 
t year, because I was de- } 
I saw | 


wagons 


fast as possitle. 
ber my visit to it la 
liberate ty swindled out of one kreuzer, 
atent on which was a litclike representation of 
the “Wild Brazilian Monster,” with **mouth 
almighty and teeth accordin’.” Three or tour 
men stood on a stand ou-sicve and baw.ed “Coie 
up!" ‘Then the ferocious monster within rat- 
tled his chain and roared; so I slapped down 
and tollowed the 


my kreuser lmmediatcly, 
saw an old) goat 


crowd. When we got in we 
eurled up on some straw, and looking as if he 
hadn't had anything to eat fora month. A bey | 
stood by him and hauled an old cow-chain back 
and forth through a staple in the wail, at the 
This the 


same time groaning loudly. was 
“Wild Brazilian Monster” which there was | 


such a rush to see! I am afraid that the pres- 
ence of so many Americans in Stuttgart is hav- 
ing avery bad effect upon the morals of these 
The king thinks so too, I guess, for | 


Swabians. 
no Americans are received at cour,. | 
ALL ADRIFT. | 

Some of the Swabians have rather queer no- | 
tions about Anicrica. [have been asked sev- | 
eral times what language is spoken there. One! 
man wanted to know whether the language | 
used was not something similar to English, and | 
still another said he thought French was spoken | 
principally in the States! Not long ago T read | 
that Boston was connected by bridges with the | 
cities of Charlestown, Bunkerslill, Roxburgh, 
and Lechmere Poirt! Schools in Stuttgart 
ure said to be excellent; and so if the people 
about here know a little more than some other } 
people its not wondered at. Perhaps it | 
may not generally known in’ America that | 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was born in Litch 


to be 


ihe 


At any rate, 
Germans who speak a litthe English say it is 
easier to understand an American than an Eng- 
lishman, and I should think it would be, for the 
wav some of these J. I.’s blow is a caution to 
white folks. It's ‘beastly, you know !” 


G. 8. WW. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


The city government, at the invitation of the 


water board, had a very pleasant visit to Lake | 


Cochituate on Thursday. 
The suburbs are alive over the annexation 
If Brookline comes in, then should 


question, 
The vote is to be taken 


Brighton also. 
Tuesday. 

The Common Council has rejected the fire 
commission ordinance by a vote of 33 to 28, and 
a new element is int.oduced into our local poli- 
tics next December. It is probable, however, 
that the Aldermen on Monday willdevise an or- 
dinance for a commission that may pass. The 
business community tistst on the measure, and 
it must go. 

In answer to many inquiries we have to say 
the Fraternity course of lectures will be given, 
as usual, this year, but in the Parker-Memo- 
rial hall, and after a projected fiir by the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, which 
takes place the last week of this month in the 
same hall. The list of lecturers promises to be 
very attractive. 

We should be very derelict in personal cour- 


fittir 





tesies did we not be lv acknowledge the 
‘ 


generous manner in which the compliments of 
the season have been tendered us in peacties by 
Mr. George W. Stevens, West Newton 


ot 


street, and in pears by Major Nathaniel Rich | 


ardson ot Winchester, and our always-taought- 
fal friend, ex-Alderman Edward A. White, of 


this cits hey are never so happy as when 
seeing their friends partaking of their fruits 
and flowers. 

Mr. H. M. Greene of Franklin explains in a 
letter tothe Globe. Before the voting began for 





delegates in his town, he says, he thought it his 


duty to inform the ‘us that in no ease and 
under no circumstances would he support Gen- 
eral Butler for governor. The attidavit read at 
the convention by General Butler was so drawn 
vthat this determination 
tknown until affe } 

gate. Mr. Gr 
duties of cit 


similar tot 
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savs of the new Parnker-Memo- 


rial building on Berkeley street, which was the 
place of a successtul sacred concert by the Ger- 
mania Band last Sunday eve “we have 


ning, that 
Yry } 





now a hall up-town most ; rably adapted for 





chamber and nh Thoct acous- 





} its bright and cheerful aspect, 
and the thorough convenience and comfort alike 
of ante-roomis, seats, lights, etc. In all respects 
itis a gem of a hall, holding about a thousand 
Mr. Geo. B. Ford gives readings in 
Sunday) evening. 


inor concer VoItS poe 
tic properties, 


persons.” 
the hall to-morrow ( 

We desire to call the attention of persons so- 
licitous to improve their voice, or of singing at 
sight, or of learning piano-playing, to the mer- 
its of Miss Jane P. Titcomb, whose rooms are 


at No. 5 Dover street, three doors from Tremont 


street. Miss Titcomb was long a successful 


ner fresh tres. Europe, are opening superb 
|lines of men’s iurnishings selected by him 
abroad. Their goods are always superior. 


| quality and great bargains offered. 
j ful line of goods. 


field, | 


: in the southern part of Labrador. | ; : 
& omall LONG: AR TA OUTS EN 2 : junderwear, hosiery, ete., which they are pla- 
a French magazine says she was, | - : 

| 


next 





building. She is a conscientious and enthusi- 
astic musician, and will devotedly aid her pu- 
pils. It is a rare opportunity for those who 
desire instruction in these specialties under 
most favorable circumstances. 

The Attorney-General has approved the fol- 
lowing appointments by the attorney of the 
United States for the District of Massachusetts, 


erick Dabney, formerly third assistant, as sec- 
ond assistant, and William A. Hayes, third as- 
sistant. We will vouch for Mr. Dabney as a 
ready, courteous and efficient assistant-attorney 
with whom to do business at the United States 
court-house is a pleasure. We do not question 
the other assistants will also win due regard. 
Mr. Attorney Sanger has already made friends 
of all with whom he has been brought in con- 
tact in his new position. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke has written a 
letter to explain his views on the subject of 
bolting. His doctrine is thus summed up :— 

My doctrine, therefore, is this: that Repub- 
licans are so far bound by the decisions of a 
convention fairly constituted and conducted as 
to regard its nominees as the reguiar candidates 
of the party, and to vote for them as such, ex- 
cept when these nominations are opposed to 
some important principle or involve the ap- 
proval of some bad measure. Whether this is 
| the case is for each man to decide for himself; 
j and he does not lose this right by becoming a 
| delegate to the convention. 

The veteran Charles W. Lovett retired on the 
30th ult. from the position of Deputy Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, after more than fifty 
| years spent in the public service. He was ap- 
pointed to the position of second clerk in 1833, 
and to that of first clerk and deputy secretary 
in 1855. His term of service has extended 
through that of Secretaries Bangs, Bigelow, 
Bolles, Palfrey, Calhoun, Walker, Wright, De- 
Witt and Warner to the date of his resignation, 
which period also covers the administrations 
of Governors Eustis, Lincoln, Davis, Everett, 
Morton, Briggs, Boutwell, Clifford, Washburn, 
Gardner, Banks, Andrew, Bullock, Claflin and 
Washburn. Mr. Benjamin C. Piper succeeds 
to the vacated position. 

Rev. Dr. George Putnam, of Roxbury, has re- 
signed his now over forty years’ pastorate of the 
Unitarian church from bodily infirmities, and 
feelingly alludes to the event *‘as an act which, 
when it shall have taken effect, brings to a close 
the work which has engrossed all the years and 
all the ambitions of my youth and my age, and 
embodied all the little usefulness that my life 
has to show for itself—the work in which I have 
found the richest satisfaction the world has af- 
forded me, and to which I have given ail the 
faculties I possessed, with many and grievous 
shortcomings, I know but too well, yet certainly 
with no divided interest or affection.” He adds: 

I shall hope, under any circumstances, to 
spend the remainder of my days here amid the 
associations endeared to me by use and wont 
and the manifold experiences of life. I hope 
to live and die among the kind and faithful 
friends who I know will not quite forget me 
amid the stronger claims of any new pastoral 
relationship—triends who to a large extent are 
the children and grandchildren of those parish- 
ioners who so long ago brought me here, and 
warmly welcomed me and mine to the new home 
that has now become hallowed to heart and 
| memory by the cheery labors and the chasten- 
| ing trials, the sunshine and the clouds, of near 
half a century. 




















Cushman & Brooks are not behind in under- 
wear and hosiery—no more than ever. 

The Sunday {Courier isJ to enlarge. 
good paper in all respects, and furnishes excel- 
lent :eading for all tastes. 


Itisa 


namely: Edwin L. Barney, first assistant, Fred- | 





| and sailors who fell in the Jate war against the 
secessionists of the South. Mr. Milmore 
showed us the small model ot the whole monu- 
ment designed by him, in which there are no 
less than nine colossal statues. At the angles 
of the base there are four projecting pedestals, 
surmounted by four statues of heroic size rep- 
resenting ‘‘History,” ‘‘Peace,” ‘‘The Army,” and 
| “The Navy.” Standing on and encircling the 
base of the column are tour figures in bas-relief 
representing the North, South, the East and the 
West, ‘and on high, above the capital of the 
column, is a figure of America. This figure is 
already modelled by the artist, and we sincerely 
congratulate him on the success of it. It is 
modelled in excellent style, is majestic in per- 
son, covered with a rich mantle and with a long 
robe bound at the waist; the right hand grasps 
a sword and a wreath of laurel, with which she 
seems about to crown her champions below; 
the left hand carries boldly the flag which was a 
sign of terror to the enemy. This figure will 
do honor to Mr. Milmore; and we are persuad- 
ed that the city of Boston, the birth-place of 
Franklia and so many distinguished persons, 
will continue to encourage its young artist, who 
will take rank among the foremost sculptors of 
the age. Mr. Milmore has in his studio, among 
many other charming works on which he is en- 
gaged, a beautitul monumental statue, to be ex- 
ecuted in marble, representing the ‘‘Angel of 
the Resurrection”; it is to be erected in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery, as a memorial for the late 
Mrs. Coppenhagen of Boston. 





MUSIC NOTES. 
ORGAN RECITAL. 

The forty-sixth free organ recital, the com- 
mencement of a series for the present season, 
by Mr. Eugene Thayer, was given on Tuesday 
last, at the First church, corner Berkeley and 
Marlborough streets, consisting of selections 
from Handel, Bach, Thiele, Listz, Hesse and 
Mendelssohn. Mr. Thayer was assisted on 
this occasion by two of his pupils, Mr. Batch- 
elder and Mr. Grout. Judging by this per- 
formance, a rare treat is offered the students 
and lovers of good music. It would seem al- 
most absurd to particularize when all the se- 
lections were so enjoyable, but the Ave Maria 
of Listz, alone, representing a procession in 
the far distance, now approaching, again reced- 
ing, this alone infinitely more than repaid for 
the hour spent. Mr. Thayer said a recital 
would be given in the same place on Thursday 
by Mr. Willis Shelton of New Haven, now in 
Boston for a short time, and whose wonderful 
musical powers are well known. He also hoped 
the proprietors of the church would give him 
the opportunity to continue his recitals during 
his stay, on successive Thursdays. 

THE GILMORE TESTIMONIAL CONCERT. 

The concert complimentary to Mr. P. S. 
Gilmore, on Sunday evening last, at the Boston 
Theater, was a brilliant success, the house being 
handsomely filled. Special honors were of 
course lavishly bestowed apon Mr. Gilmore, as 
well as upon Mr. Arbuckle, and the band se- 
lections met with an unusual, but not unde- 
served, favor. The solonumbers of Mrs. Charles 
Lewis, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea and Mr. John 
Farley were heartily encored, and the enter- 
tainment was entirely acceptable to the audi- 
ence present. Mr. Gilmore was presented with 
a superb basket of flowers during the evening. 
The band previously headed by Mr. Gilmore 
will hereafter be known as ‘‘Baldwin’s Band,” 
in honor ot J. Thomas Baldwin, the efticient 
agent and clerk. 

NILSSON’S RE-ENTREE. 
Spite of the panic and many managerial mis- 
goings, the Strakosch opera troupe opened its 
season in New York to a great audience on 
Monday evening last. Nilsson appeared as 
“*Violetta” in *‘La Traviata,” which character 
she invests with a beauty and interest such as 
we have never seen equalled by any other artist 
upon the histronic or operatic stage. The 7'ri- 
bune, in an article which exhales an appetizing 
aroma of independence, praises Nilsson judi- 














The Eagle Clothing Company commence the 
fall cainptign with a splendid stock of goods, 
which thes tare selling at low prices. Washing- | 
ton, corner?of Essex street. 

Messrs. 1?) wins & Hollis, with the senior part- 


Messrs. L. D. Boise & Co., 30 Washington 
street, really present the nobbiest suits, with 
attractive fall overcoats, that can be suggested 
by any one’s taste. We advise a glance at 
their stock. 

Messrs. Jordan Marsh & Co.’s announcement 
of hosiery, underwear and gloves is a very at- 
tractive one, and will arrest attention from the 
It is a use- 


Wadleigh’s opening of fall French millinery, 
on Wednesday and Thursday next. at 235 Wash- 
ington street, will highly gratify the ladies. 
The styles to be shown are simply elegant, in 
both taste and materials. 

“The Boys’ Own” is to be a power among 
the young folks—a charming and _ spirited 
weekly, devoted to their interests and pleas- 
ures. 21,000 copies were sold in two days by 
the News Co. See the card. 

Messrs. Hollings & Co. have the faculty of 
greatly pleasing their customers in the styles of 
gas fixtures which they offer, as well as in the 
terms of sale. They are now prepared to show 
bargains never before surpassed. 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co. have an | 
elegant display of shawls of all degrees of fine- | 
ness and cost—none too insignificant to make | 
comfortabie, and none too stylish for the am- | 
plest purse or most engaging figure. They are 
all beauties. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are really 
brilliant in their announcement, as in the dis- | 
play upon the counters, of the season’s needs of | 








cing upon the market to-day. It is a noble | 
| family-supply store. 

| Messrs. Goldthwait, Snow & Knight have just 
' opened a fresh importation of choice European 
} and other carpets, and follow their usual course 
jof keeping everything bright and desirable, at 
jthe lowest prices. Itis a pleasure to make 
| their business acquaintance. 

| Messrs. A Hamilton & Co. have, in connec- 
tion with their clegant appointments at the cor- 
ner of Summer and Kingston streets, a shawl- 





room, in which are displayed, for the inspec- 
tion of the trade, a magnificent series of full 
lines of that desirable garment. We call atten- 
tion to the announcement. 

The elegant fall and winter styles of hats for 


i 


young men, the middle-aged and elderly, which | 
Messrs. Beni & Bush have been lately opening: | 


out of their European importations, are now 
placed on sale, and it is an assortment at once 
They are commemorat- 


to please and satisfy. 
We refer to} 


ing their fiftieth business year. 
thelr card. 








The fifth competitive sale at Elliot, Blakes- 
lee & Noyes’s will take place on the fifteenth 
inst. We speak of its merits in our ‘Art 
Notes” (first page). 

Mr. John’s great painting of ‘‘The Orphans’ 
Rescue” is now on free exhibition at Mr. Cur- 
ran’s rooms, 28 School street, and is worthy ot 
examination, wlile the engraved copy is a per- 
fect gen. 

The death 
nounced by cable. 


of Sir Edwin Landseer is an- 


He was born in London in 
1503, and was the son of John Landseer, an 
engraver, who acquired almost as great a repu- 
tation tor his engravings of animals as his son 
did as a painter of them. Sir Edwin, while yet 
a child, was remarkable for his skill in draw- 
ing, and for the facility with which he seized the 
expression of the objects he desired to portray. 
He studied earnestly and patiently from nature, 
and atthe age of eighteen painted the rescue of 
a traveler from death in the snowdrifts of an 
Alpine pass by the dogs of St. Gothard, which 
has since, through the medium of engravings 
and lithographs, become known the world over. 
In 1827 he made a tour of Scotiand, the results | 
of which were seen ina series of characteristic | 
paintings, among which were “Sir Walter Scott 
and his Dogs,” **The Otter Speared,” and va- 
rious other paintings representing scenes of 
Scotch life and the chase. The names of Sir 
Edwin's paintings are a legion, and probably 
the works of no other modern painter are as 
widely known. Everybody has seen ‘High 
Life” and its companion picture *‘Low Life”: 
and Landseer is familiar, through his works, to 
thousands. His pictures alwavs displayed, be- 
side their peculiar merits, artistic feeling of a 

high order. In 1850 he was knighted, and in 

1855 gained at the Paris Exhibition the only 

gold medal awarded to an English artist. Sir 

Edwin's brother Thomas was an engraver of 

great merit, while Charles Landseer, his other 

brother, was a painter of uncommon ability. 

It is pleasant to hear from Mr. Milmore, the 
sculptor, at Rome, in this manner of the Roman_ 
Antologia lllustrata—the paragraph suffering a | 
litte in the translation, probably :— 
| _ Mr. Martin Milmore is a young sculptor from 
| Boston, who has come to Rome to execute ay 





teacher in the city’s service, and subsequently | magnificent monument which the city of Boston 
acted as assistant to Dr. H. R. Streeter in voice- | proposes to erect to the memory of its soldiers 


| strength” of Strakosch’s troupe. 


' Two ladies were so courageous as once to offer 


‘and dogmas. 
ART NOTES: | 
| be not thoroughly practical, it is nothing, and 


good for nothing. 
}coming year as engaged with the subjects not | 


) as the others, and, underlying all these, educa- 
; tional-reform, without which efforts toward the 
‘first three become a continual doctoring with 


| highly gifted Mrs. N. L. Palmer. 
; reserved seats—at 3 


i Drie. by Rev. Dr. 


ciously and satirizes Capoul and the ‘reserved 
Signor Cain- 
panini made his début on Wednesday night in, 
**Lucrezia Borgia.” 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
THE SECOND RADICAL CLUB. 

Last Monday evening saw a pleasant assem- 
blage at the Woman’s Club rooms on Tremont 
It was the second anniversary of the 
The first hour was de- 


place. 
Second Radical Club. 
voted to business arrangements for the ensuing 
year. <A business committee of twelve, six la- 
dies and six gentlemen, was reported by the 
nominating committee and accepted by the 
meeting. It was also voted that members 
should hereafter be admitted only on presenta- 
tion of their cards of invitation, and strangers 
by the payment of an entrance-fee of twenty- 
five cents. A social hour succeeded, during 
which refreshments of a physical nature com- 
peted for consideration with those more intel- 
lectual, and it they failed to secure undivided 
attention it was certainly no fault of theirs. 
Although no subject for consideration had been 
appointed for the evening, the opportunity was 
too favorable to be lost and the company were 
convoked for general conversation. The former 
chairman of the meetings, Rev. A. W. Stevens, 
having returned with the /ndez from the West, 
was present and led this conversation. What 
was said was not meant for reporters, and was 
too informal to repeat. But, starting with the 
opening remarks of the chairman, made ip reply 
to acall for the “experiences” of his absence, 
the talk flowed pleasantly in desultory fashion, 
ever happily eschewing the fatal mistake of 
coming to conclusions. It related to plans for 
the winter's edification, and brushed the subjects 
of the social question and spiritualism. 

The company being lively, so was the con- 
versation. Of those present, about two-thirds 
were gentleman; of the talkers, nearly all. 


a few words. But unfortunately, as is the wont 
of woman, each couched her remark in the form 
of « question, and of course got no reply. Can 
man answer all questions woman can ask? 
Why will not our sisters assume the responsi- 
bility of statements that may be considered, in- 
stead of shying forth questions that nobody can 
answer? And, to give attention to both sides 
of the matter, perhaps, if they did so it would 
not happen that half the seated company would 
turn about in its chairs to look square in 
the face of a speaking woman, as if she were a 
natural phenomenon. It a consideration 
whether such a proceeding has nota disconcert- 
ing tendency that would be apt to resolve what 
might have heen a statement into the more 
tinud form of a question. 

The club’s prospectus for the coming year 
Wis not given, but there is reason to expect 
that some evenings will be devoted to the social 
question and others to labor-refurm. It is to be 
earce stlyhoped that this organization will de- 
vote itself to practical subjects. In declaring 
itself free, radicalism is done with definitions 
It stands on the broad, firm 
ground of humanity. If, then, it be not busy 
with the reforms of the day, if it enter not with 
eagerness upon the work now needed, and if it 


is 





Boys. Washington and Essex streets. 





The PURE HAIR MATTRESSES made by STEVENS 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced 


anything better. 3 








Essex streets. Men’s and Boys’ Clothing in endless 
variety. All are cordially invited to examine our fine 
display. EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY. 





ABSOLUTE PuRITY AND HIGH QUALITY WarR- 
RANTED.—The Wines of M.ENGELHARDY & Co. are 
now well known among connoisseurs; and they are 
universally accepted as furnishing a etandard of ex- 
cellence. JOY’s BUILDING, 81 Washington street and 
2 Cornhill court. 


ATTAINED AT LAST.—It has been known for years 
that Rye contained very valuable medical properties. 
Jas. DINGLEY & C0.’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
RYE combines them all, and is entirely freed from 
injurious ingredients by its peculiar method of dis- 
tillation, Try it. Sold everywhere. 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 and 1585 Washington St. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
TO LET—Two large furnished rooms, with 
Apply at house, 228 Shawmut 
tf sept20 
PATENTS OBTAINED 
for inventors, without charge. Pamphlet free. C. 
A. SHAW, 110 Tremont street, Boston. 4t sept27 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 
& CO. 


Envite attention to an unusually attractive stock of | 


HOSTER}, 
UNDERWEAR 


—AND— 








side-rooms connected. 
avenue. 











| 


GLOVES. 


| 


All the best makes in all sizes. 
| 
| 
| 


different weights from two-thread to 
six-thread. 

PURE SCOTCH WOOL SHIRTS and PANTS 
in Scarlet, White and Shetland. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH and GEBMAN H0- 
SIERY, in Fleece-lined Merino and Cot- 


| 


ton, 
| 


A Full Line of SMYTHE'S GENUINE BAL- | 
BRIGGAN HOSIERY, in plain and Silk- | 
clocked. } 
SILK HOSE and UNDERWEAR, in all | 


grades. | 





We call Particular Attention to a Lot of | 


| 


20 CASES 


| 


| 
—OF— 


LADIES’ 


MERINO SHIRTS 


—AND— 





| 
| 


DRAWERS, 


Which we shall sell at | 


! 
} 


62 1-2 CENTS. 


Iu GLOVES we offer a magnificent assortment 0 
colors in our celebrated TRIFOUSSE MAKE. 


| 
| 
| 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
| 


octt 





We hope to hear of it in the 


only of labor-reform and social-reform, but 
also of political-reform, quite as much needed | 





no attempt at prevention. And we also hope 
that before another year opens arrangements 
may be on foot to make the Second Radical 
Club not only a thinking, talking, planning 
body. but also a company of workers toward 
the reforms they contemplate and desire. 





Sunday Services. 
Music HALL at 7(-2, Rev. HENRY MoRrGAN’s 
@th lecture—"Humbug. ghosts, spirit-rappers and 
city polities.” Organ concert at 7, by R. C. Dixey. 
Music HALL SPIRITUALIST FREE MEETINGS.— 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. Sth, at 23-4. Lecture by the 
season tickets for 
3. 25 or $10. according to loca- 
tion—apply to L. B. Wilson, Banner of Light omfice, 
14 Hanover street, or at the Hall ticket office. Sing- 
ing by a choice choir. : 


: _ BIRTHS. 


In Boston, 2d, a son to Herbert Vialle. 

At North Amherst, 20th, ason to Avery R. Cushman. 

At Ashtield, 17th. a son to Rev. Henry Perry, a re- 
turned missionary from Central Turkey. 


_ MARRIAGES. 


Ist inst., at the Clarendon-street Baptist church, by 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, Mr. Albert Gates, Jr., to Ella A.. 
daughter of William C. Lawreuce, all of Boston. 

At Cambridgeport, Ist inst., at the home of the 
Briggs. George Thompson Garri- 
son, of Boston. to Annie Keene. daughter ot John G. 
Anthony. 











__ DEATHS. 


In this city. at his late residence, Rear-Admira 
John Ancrim Winslow, 61 yrs. 10 mos, 18 dys. 

27th ult.. Mrs. Martha, widow of the late Matthew S. 
Parker, of Boston, 76 yrs. 

Ist inst., Clara Louise, youngest child of James 
Wilham and Mary Salisbury Kimball, 14 yrs. 9 mos. 

At South Boston, Mr. Jesse Bradshaw, 73 yrs. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 
MEN AND Bors are clothed at the EAGLE. An ele- 
gant stock for fall and winter now ready. One price 
© all, and satisfaction guaranteed. 








Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Offer at RETAIL an ELEGANT LINE 


FALL AND WINTER 


HOSIERY | 


ForjLadies and Misses, 








Gentlemen and Boys, 
Children and Infants, | 


At Remarkably Low Prices. 


EXAMINE EARLY. 


—ALso— 


LARGE INVOICES 


MERINO | 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


In all the Very FINEST qualities and MEDIUM 
GRADES, 


At Splendid Bargains ! 


Gasbenen & Brooks, | 
37 AND 39° TEMPLE PLACE. | 


It | 


PoruLaR—Our Eagle Cassimere Suits for Men and | 


by | 


GRAND OPENING at the corner of Washington and | 


CBRTWRIGHT & WARNER'S in all the | ~ 


| stands deservedly high. 


| sion of ererything pandering to pruriency, accounts 
| for the popularity of the COURIER inthe family circle.— 








| AUTUMN, 1873. 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


Don’T MISTAKE cigars made of the late crop of 
Connecticut tobacco for the genuine Havana. Pro- 
cure your supply from the importers, ard you will be 
suited. The finest grades are offered at the lowest 
prices by JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 99 aud 1585 Wash- 
ington street. 


Announce that their Autumn stock of 


HOSTER}, 
GLOVES, 


—AND- 


ADERWEAR 


is now complete, and embraces all the leading makes 
of English, French and German fabricants. 
Attention is invited to 


UNPARALLELED BARGAINS 


—IN THE— 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 


—FOR— 

















LADIES, MISSES, GENTLEMEN and BOYs, in- 
cluding 
SHIRTS AND DRAW- 


Ss, 
= Fine Cashmere and 


Heavy Merino. 
For Fall and Winter, 
in every variety. 








HOSIERY, 


The most complete assortment, and the best values 
ever offered to the Boston public!! 

LADIES’ HOSE. 

English, French and 

German, Cotton and 

Cotton-fleeced. All 
y grades. 

LADIES’ FINE ME- 


RINO HOSE. 
All wool and Balmo- 


ral Hose. Splendid 
stock. 


MISSES HOSE. 
Cotton, Cotton-fleeced, 


Merino, Plain Scar- 
let, Plain Blue, Modes 
and new styles of 
Fancy Hose. Just 
opened. 


special Bargains! 


GENTS’ CASHMERE 
SHIRTS AND DRAW- 


RS, 
“— Fall Fashioned: 60 


per cent. Wool at $1.- 

75. Regular Price 

$2.50 to $3.00. 
LADIES’ WHITE and 


BROWN HOSE, 
Genuine Nottingham 


Manufacturing Co.’s 
Iron Frames, 40, 50, 
and 60, B. at 37 
1-2 cts; worth 55 to 
75 ets. per pair. 


500 DOZ. ENGLISH 
SUPER STOUT HALF- 
HOSE (spliced heels), 
at 25cts. per pair; 
worth $4.50 per doz. 
LADIES’ HEAVY BAL- 


BRIGGAN HOSE 
at SScts; worth 75cts. 


per pair. 


EXAMINE OUR LADIES’ 


UNDERWEAR AND DRAWERS, 


Now offering at $1.00 and $1.25 each !! 


INVOICES OF CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


CELEBRATED UNDERCLOTHING, 
HOSE AND HALF-HOSE, 


Just received! 





Rare inducements, such as correspond with the 
times. are offered throughout the department! 





PANIC PRICES! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 
It 


BOSTON COURIER. 


For a specimen of good, cheap, interesting Sunday 
reading, the Boston SUNDAY COURIER 
The news given without sensa- | 
tion, liveliness without coarseness, and a careful exclu: 


oct 





ne tespaper 


COMMERCIAL BULLETIN. 
'« BOSION COURIER will ap- | 

h additionof SEVEN COLUMNS 
ions, making it the 


The nex 
pearenlar 
to its former 


LARGEST SUNDAY PAPER 
IN BOSTON. 


b 
am 


Its offices have recently been removed to 143 
WASHINGTON STREET, and its proprietors now pos- 
sess every facility for making a first-class weekly 
pauper for family and miscellaneous reading. 


Spirited Editorial Articles, 
Gossippy Correspondence, 
Dramatic and Musical Criticisms, 
Carefal Literary Reviews, 
Special Descriptive and 
Historical Articles 


& CO. 


| 1823. 


BENT & BUSH, 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 


FALL OPENING 


—OF— 





Young Men’s 


GOSSAMER HATS, 


Which are meeting with a most remarkable 
Sale. Also, 


A FULL SUPPLY OF FALL STYLE 

GENTS’ & YOUTHS’ 

Soft and Stiff 
FELT HATS, 


JUST RECEIVED. 


BENT & BUSH. 


1823. 1873. 


octt 


COMPANY. 





CLOTHING 


CORNER 
Washington & Essex Sts., 


Cordially invite the public to an examination of their 


Fall and Winter Stock 


—OF— 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Great care has been used in manufacturing their 
large stock, amounting to 


8$200,000, 


And a better or more perfect stock of desirable Cloth- 
ing cannot be found in the city. ONE PRICE TO 
ALL, and every garment warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. oct4 





HAVING JUST OPENED 
A FRESH IMPORTATION 


Choice European 


CARPETS, 
NEW STYLES 
CARPETS, 


We offer them at the Very Lowest 
Prices, to make room for Further In- 
voices by NEXT STEAMER. 


LOW-PRICED 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


(43 and 45 Washington St., 


oct4 BOSTON. 


GRAXD OPENING 


of 
FRENCH MILLINERY 
on 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY next, 
sth and 9th inst. 
Styles never excelled for elegance and taste. 
R. H. WADLEIGH, 





on Topics interesting to Bostonians, and full Reports 
of current events at home and abroad, are recognized | 
features of THE COURIER. A 

} 


HISTORY OF THE BOSTON STAGE 


from 1853 to the present time, will be begun in next 
Sunday's issue. 

For fifty years the COURIER has been identified 
with the business, political, literary and artistic in- 
tere-ts of Boston, and it will continue to be an out- 
spoken, independent, enterprising and representative 
Boston paper. 





(ret Next Sunday's Issue. 


ADVERTISING AED EDITO- | 


RIAL ROOMS, 
143 Washington St. 


SU BSCRIPTION., 


oct4 


GAS FIXTURES. 


Largest Fine Retail 


STOCK 


| 
Neg 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


cone OxE saciid MOTHER Ss, 


285 Washington street. 





1 
1( 


21,000 


Copies of the new Weekly Paper. 


HE BOYS’ OWN,” 


SOLD IN TWO DAYS BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY. 


FATHERS, 


BUY ONE COPY FOR 
YOUR BOYS. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS HAVE IT. 


pear ee | be ara 
| Two specimens sent ANYWHERE, postpaid, for l0cts 
CRYSTAL, GILT & BRONZE Aires CHAS. F. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
if | 122 Washington st., or Box 1 


GAS FIXTURES 


NEW ENGLAND, 
At the Lowest Prices! 


Newsdealers send fresh orders to New England 
News Company. 3 oct 





MRS. 8. E. BROWN, M. 0., 


228 SHAWMUT AVENTE, BOSTON. 








Special Attention 
Eye and 


Office Hours 1 to 4. 


given to the 
var. 


tf seple 

















R. HOLLINGS & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 
369 Washington Street, 
NEAR BOSTON THEATRE. 


ocu tf 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
| NEW Bank BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
| Bostoy.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each aud every full 
| calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
| tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
dress protection of depositors. 3m aug2 


273 and 275 Washington Street, 


oct4 


oct4 
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EVERY 


WOOL SHAWLS 


SHAWLS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


DESCRIPTION OF 


—aT— 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 


15& 7 Winter St. 


& CO.’S, 


269 Washington Street, 


—Oor— 


LARGE and SQUARE. 


A Large Invoice just received. 





WE ARE DAILY OPENING 


—ALSO 


SHAWLS, 


Nos. 83 & 85 





“ 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN ! 


NEW SHAWL ROOM! 
A. HAMILTON & CO, 


ALL THE POPULAR MAKES 


WOOL SHAWLS, 


BROCHE STRIPES, 


BROCHE SHAWLS, 


Open and Filled Centers, Long and Square. 


Imitation Camel's Hair 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 
269 Washington St., 


1,5 and 7 Winter Street: 


Summer, Cor. Kingston St. 


We are now offering to the trade an entirely NEW 
STOCK of SHAWLS, in FULL LINES, as below: 


Broche, Long and Square. 
Stripe Cashmere, Long and Square. 
Black Thibet, 
Middlesex, in New Cloth Effects. 
Worsted Ottomans. 

Wool Ottomans. 

Plaid Effects, in all grades. 
Gxi IMeed Effeets, in all grades, 


Also, THE BEST ASSORTMENT of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
CLOA KINGS 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. 





kets. 


Shades. 
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NEW GOODS, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS, 


ott 47 TEMPLE 


RLACE. 


WATSON 
& CO. 


ELEGANT DRESS GOODS, 
SATINES, 
MERINOS, 


CASHMERES, 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
VIENNA POPLINS. 


The New MELROSE 
ALPACAS in all the Late and Fashionable 


LYONS POPLINS, 
CAMELS’ HAIRS, © 


_——_— 





and at 





oth 


OVERCOATS. 


FALL OVERCOATS. 


ALL STYLES. 
Nobby Suits 


BOSTON, MASS. 








We shall open to-day Cases of New 
Goods, purchased in England and France 
by one of our partners just returned. 
We confidently promise our customers 
the cream of the Londén and Paris mar- 


It 


269 Washington St. 


1, 3,5 and 7 Winter Street. | 


CHURCHILL, 


ABBEY COLORED 


A choice lot of SILK STRIPE PONGEES 
at much under the cost of importation. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO, ((: 


Winter & Washington Sts. 


2t 


American, Scotch and English Goods. 


ee made to measure in the very best styles 
e very lowest prices. 


L. D, BOISE & SON, 


30 Washington Street. 


___ ENTERTAINMENTS. : 
Parker. Memorial Entertainments. 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS! 


SUNDAY EVENING, OCT. 4th, 
—BY— 


Mr. George B. Ford, 


At meeting-house. corner of Berkeley and Appleton 


streets. 
Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson & Co.'s, and the door on 
Sunday evening. 





TREMONT TEMPLE. 
The Hampton Colored Students 


Beds pd two of their grand concerts in TREMONT 
Monday Evening, Oct. 6, at 7. 1-2 
o’cloek, 


—AND— 
Wednesday Afternoon, Oct. 8, at 2 1-2 
o'clock, 


They have been spending the summer in rehearsing 
heW slave songs, Which are exceedingly beautiful and 
will move every heart. The very choicest of their 
selections will be given. All the protits ot these con- 
certs are for the benetit of the institution at Hamp 
ton, Va. Tickets. with reserved seats. 50 cents each, 
xi sale at the Temple on and. after Wednesday, Oct. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Messrs. ELLIOTT and COLBY have the pleasure 
in announcing 


TWO READINGS 


—BY— 
Mr. J. M. Bellew, 
GREATEST Li ine et OCUTIONIST. 
scan 


Friday Evening, October 10, 
Monday Evening, October 13, 
Entirely Original Pro- 
grammes, 
Full particulars in regard to sale of seats, ete. in 
future announcements. 2 oct4 


‘JOHN'S GREAT PAINTING, - 
THE ORPHANS’ RESCUE, 


Is now on free exhibition at the publishing rooms ot 
K. H. Curran & Co.,28 School street, up stairs. While 
the Painting is valued ot fifteen hundred dollars, 
beautiful copies are furnished at prices ranging trom 
$2.50 to $10, according to style. oct It 


TO PICTURE BUYERS. 


With 








ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15th. 
THE FIFTH 


COMPETITIVE SALE OF PAINTINGS 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 
127 Tremont street. 


A large collection of superior Pietures by Ennek 
ing, F. D. Williams, and other distinguished Foreign 
and American artists, all to be sold at low prices, as 
competitors may designate. 





“MELROSE ABBEY.” 


CHURCHILL, 
WATSON 
& CO. 


The Celebrated Melrose Abbey 


ALPACAS ! 
BRILLIANTINES ! ! 
MOHAIRS | | ! 


—AND— 


GROS DE ZURICHS ! ! ! 


In Great Variety, now Opening. 





—ALSvu— 


BLACK MERINOS, 
CASHMERES and 





DRAP D’ETE, 


From the most Celebrated Parisian Manufacturers. 


N. B.—We have many new styles of Woolen Dress 
Fabrics to which the attention of our customers is 
invited. Being now offered for the first time in this 
market an would 
be of no practical use. 

MOURNING GOODS continue as heretofore to 
be a specialty with us, 


enumeration of them by name 





CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO,, 


Washington, cor. Winter St. 
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| _ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 





— 


C eo eo 


EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULTS. 


ees iF “B68: TO: xk; 


| 

| 

' 

| Free Evening Schools for Adults will be opened for 
the taking of names 8 tturday and Monday evenings, 

Oct. 4th and 6th, at 7 1-2 o'clock. The Schools to open 

TUESDAY EVENING, Oct. 7th. ia the Ward Rooms 

in North Bennet and Anderson streets. Harrison 

avenue (now E-<sex street) and Broadway, South 
Bo-ton ; Chambers-street and Warrenton-stréeet Cha p- 

}els; the Old Franklin Schoolhouse (Washington near 

| Dover street-); the 

| East Boston at Reed’ 





and in 
2t 


Bittr-house, Roxbury, 
Hall. ocu 


IC IT ¥ F B 


NOTICE TO VOTERS. 





oO Gn FO 8 


] 
| On TUESDAY, the seventh day of October, the qual- 
| ified voters of this city will be called upon to vote 
'YES or NO upon the acceptance of the several acts 
of the Legislature or 1873, for the annexation of 
BRIGHTON, BROOKLINE. CHAKLESTOWS ani WEST 
| ROXBURY, re-pertively, to the city of Boston. On 
| that oceasion the voting list«, which were revised for 
| the last municipal election, will be used. Persons 
|} who have become qualified voters in this city since 
that date (Dee. 10, S72) can have their names added 
to said lists upon application at the City Clerk’s office 
| before the seventh day of October. 
| Copies ot the several acts of annexation can be 
| obtained by citizens who desire them at either of the 
| Police Stations in this city. or at the City Clerk’s o1 
| flee, City Hail. Ss. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
sepley 24 
1 et 2 O F POS: ON. 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


| TEACHERS WANTED.—There will be an exami- 
; nation for the purpose of filling vacancies in the 
| place of teacher. below the grade of head-master, in 
the English High Sehool, at the City Hall. on 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. *th, commencing at 10 o'clock ; 
| at which time and place applicants are invited to be 
present. BARNARD CAPEN, 
| secretary of the school Committee. 
septze at 


oo OF BO eT eon 
METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 


IN BOARD OF ALDERMEN, / 
; sept. 15, 1873. § 
On petition of the METROPOLITAN RAILROAD 
COMPANY for leave to lay down an additional track 
in WASHINGTON STREE trom Temple place to Essex 
| street: Ibis Ordered that due notice be given to said 
Corporation. and to the abuttors on said Washington 
street, and to all other parties interested, that this 
Board willon MONDAY. the sizth day of Uctober. at 5 
| o'clock P. M . take into consideration the expediency 
of granting the prayer of the said petition, when any 
persons interested may appear pod. be heard. 








Attest 5. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
sep20 3t 
Tee oe eee 2 ee EO. ee. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS. 





The Free Evening High school will commence Oct. 
6th in the Schoo! Building on Mason street. Instruc- 
tion will be given in common and commercial Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping, Elementary and advanced Eng- 
lish Grammar and Composition, English Literature 
Algebra, Geometry. Short-hand Writing, Penmansnip, 
and in the French, German and Latin languages. 
Instruction will also be given to those scholars of the 
School, pursuing other studies, who may wish it, in 
Geometrical, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. 

School is free to those of both sexes who have 

ee ” age - fourteen years. The rooms will 
en for applicants to enter their nam o 

WE NESDAY, TH URSDAY, FRIDAY and SATUR. 

DAY EVENNGS, Oct. Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th, from 7 to 9 
o’clock. 3st sepry 
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Wendell Phillips. 


SEW ESTIMATE. — PRAISE AND BLAME 
—— EQUALLY DISTRIBUTED. 


STILL, A READABLE SKETCH. 


It is an interesting fact that Wilberforce, at 
the age of twenty-five, and Wendell Phillips, at 
the same age, werc the two persons who seemed 
least likely of all their respective contempora- 
ries to become world-renowned as advocates of 
the cause of anti-slavery. Wilberforce was re- 
turned to Parliament at twenty-one, when, ac- 
cording to his biographer, ‘the became the idol 
of the fashionable world, dancing at Almack’s, 
and singing before the Prince of Wales.” At 
twenty-five he abandoned his gayeties, entered 
upon a new life, and took up the great cause 
which he advocated during the remainder of 
his long career. Wendell Phillips at the age of 
twenty-two was a young Boston lawyer, aris- 
tocratic, wealthy, handsome, polished and 
sought after; captain of a city militia com- 
pany, and a lover of blooded horses, of fenc- 
ing and boxing. He was born on Beacon 
street, and his father was one of the most pop- 
ular Mayors Bostunever had. At Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he graduated, he was President 
of the ‘Exclusive Society,” known asthe ‘‘Gen- 
tleman’s Ciub,” and, in fact, he was the leader 
of the aristocratic party among the students. 
At twenty-five he abandoned his practice of 
law, gave up the fashionable world, and es- 
poused the cause of the slave. ; 

In the case of Wilberforce, the change in 
his principles of action was due to a religious 
fervor kindled in his own mind by certain relig- 
jous advisers—a fervor which, though it led 
him to the championship of the lowly, ended in 
bigotry, so that when, in 1822, William Ellery 
Channing paid him a visit, he treated him with 
coldness, because of his being a Unitarian in- 
stead of an Evangelical. Mr. Phillips’s conver- 
sion was the result of other influences. He 
avers that his wife made him an anti-slavery 
man, and there is an anecdote on record con- 
firmatory of this theory, which is, that at the 
famous Faneuil meeting where he uttered his 
first electric word, he was for a moment reluc- 
tant to enter the list, and was disposed to sup- 
press his rising indignation, until his wife whis- 
pered to him, ‘No shilly-shallying, Wendell!” 
and from that time to this shilly-shallying has 
not, certainly, been one of his offenses. 

But not one man ina million would, or could, 
have responded as he did, even though the 
provocation came from the lips of a noble wo- 
man. Mr. Phillips possesees three character- 
istics which, added to his silver voice, and his 
marvellous diction, have made him what he is. 
He is one of the most chivalrous of men, 


with a critical accent, ‘‘don’t you think you had 
better go down South and preach it?” “No, 
replied Phillips, ‘I think it is well to preach 
my doctrine in the North;” and then surveying 
the clergyman’s person, he said, ‘You are a 
minister, I presume, from your appearance? 
‘Yes, I am a minister,” said the other. ‘‘Well, 
you preach for the salvation of souls from hell, 
I presume,” said Phillips. ‘‘I do,” answered 
the clergyman. ‘ Well,” retorted Phillips, 
“don’t you think you had better go to hell and 
preach it?” : ; : 

Mr. Phillips is at present at his sea-side resi- 
dence at Swampscott. He has given no public 
utterance for some months except upon Certain 
local improvements about Boston. Two years 
ago he was a warm supporter of Butler for the 
governorship, but some of his friends are infer- 
ring from his recent silence that he does not 
intend to come to the general’s assistance in his 
present canvass, thinking, perhaps, that Butler’s 
praises for his vigorous action in New Orleans 
have been sufficiently sounded, and that the 
North has at length fully paid him the debt it 
owed him for it. The fact that the general has 
taken to sounding his own praises for that affair 
would seem to confirm the opinion that he did 
not count on ite being done by others. so 

It is just possible, moreover, that Mr. Phillips 
is not so good a Grant man to-day as he was a 
year ago, when he nominated Grant for reélec- 
tion “until every Southerner forty years old 
was in his grave.” There are even those among 
Mr. Sumner’s friends who believe Mr. Phillips 
is preparing to come to the Senator’s support, 
in Massachusetts and in the nation, anc to stand 
by him in his majestic attitude of enmity to 
corruption, and in his demand for civil rights 
for the blacks, and for reconciliation between 
North and South. No-one supposes that Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison will ever entertain other 
than bitter hatred toward every man born south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line; but Wendell Phil- 
lips is too young a man to cherish through all 
his remaining years the animosities kindled in 
the combat against slavery. If he hada portion 
of his life breathed in a sunnier clime than this 
bleak New England, he would have been less 
embittered; but with all his passion he is a man 
pure and sound at heart, and it is to be hoped 
that even here he will yet do somewhat toward 
reconciliation, and to sound his fame by show- 
ing the world that he is a statesman, as well as 
the first of advocates and orators.— Boston cor. 
Cincinnati Commercial. 





Buying Pictures. 
a oe 
BY JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 


I had an old Scotch friend, whose son is now 
a distinguished physician in New York city. 


MISCELLANY. 


“For Sate.”— 

How many things are up for sale 
Where all is show and pageant; 

And some get wrecked and many fail 
By many a foolish agent. 

The man who sells himself for place 
Relinquishes all his self respect, 

And brands himself with such disgrace 
He’ll soon suffer from tue effect. 


And he who may lightly prize his word, 
Or his honor, for paltry pelf, 
For reasons appearing quite absurd 
Will soon learn to despise himself. 
The man who proclaims what he don’t believe, 
Though apparently quite sincere, 
His conscience never ean relieve 
From meanness, doubt and fear. 
And all who flout their wealth and show 
Great vanity and ostentation, 
Contented with the little they know, 
Are birds of plumage and decoration. 
Obtaining which, how much they lose 
Of virtue, knowledge and glory! 
The charmer could they but refuse 
Might live in immortal story. 
J. 8. M. 


“Beau” Hickman.—The death of Robert S. 
Hickman, known throughout the country as 
‘‘Beau” Hickman, and once quite a noted char- 
acter, has been announced. After dissipating a 
competency he became an adventurer of the 
‘‘Dazzle” order, modified by aspirations to be 
considered a kind of Brummel. Very littie of 
his early life is known, but it is supposed that 
he was anative of Virginia or Maryland, and 
about sixty years old at the time of his death. 
He made his appearance in Washington about 
the time of the Mexiean war, and at once became 
noted for the elegance of his dress and manners. 
He was on intimate terms with most of the 
prominent men of his time, and his personal 
reminiscences were useful to him in his declin- 
ing days in securing an odd quarter from some 
stranger who would listen to him. Inoffensive 
and civil in his manners, pleasant in his address, 
witty, talkative, always good-natured and re- 
spectful, ‘‘ Beau” Hickman spent his time in 
Washington hotels and other places where the 
travelling public could be found, always watch- 
ing for an opportunity to make a request for 
“that quarter.” For years he lived easily and 
merrily on his pitiful gains, but when old age 
began to creep upon him and the people had 
heard all his stories it was, as he expressed it, 
‘“‘Hard work, now-a-days.” During the late 
war he complained of the scarcity of specie, for 
he detested paper-money. Of the numerous 
stories told of him there is one which shows his 


A lonely fellow advertises in a Chicago paper | 
for a wife, and intimates that he prefers a poor 
girl. The Louisville Courter-Jorrnal tells him 
to take the first one who responds, and he will 
be almost certain to get a poor one. 

“Let go that jib—let go that jib, quick!” 
shouted the captain of a down-east sloop to a 
raw hand ina squall. ‘‘I ain’t touching yer old 
jib,” replied Jonathan indignantly, as he jammed 
his fists deeper into his trouserlvons. 

A Pennsylvania preacher, while holding ser- 
vices recently, gave thanks in a fervent prayer 
for the prosperous condition of their crops, 
‘excepting, O Lord, the corn, which is back- 
ward, and the oats, which are mighty thin in 
spots.” 

O'Connell and Mrs. Moriarty.—Mrs. Mori- 
arty was mistress of a stall of ‘‘notions” in Dub- 
lin, and backers and non-backers laid a wager 
on the comparative abilities of the counsellor 
and stall-woman in a wordy engagement. A 
party of legal wags surrounded the scene of 
the coming strife, and swords were crossed. 
‘““What’s the price of your walking-sticks, Mrs. 
What’s-your-name?” ‘ Moriarty, sir, is my 
name, and I’m not ashamed of it; and one and 
sixpence is the price of the stick. Itis as chape 
as dirt, soitis.” ‘‘One and sixpence for a walk- 
ing-stick that cost youtwopence? Why, you’re 
no better than an imposter.” ‘* Twopence, 
granny, and impostker in your own teeth! Cut 
your stick, you cantankerous jacknips!” ‘‘Keep 
a civil tongue in your head, you old diagonal.” 
‘Stop your jaw, or I’ll make you go faster nor 
you came.” ‘Don’t be in a passion, you an- 
cient radius. Anger will only wrinkle your 
beauty.” ‘‘Be this an’ be that, if you yo on 
wid your impudence I'll tan your hide, though 
it'd be a pity to dirty my fists on you.” Here 
Biddy poured out a torrent of tall words, too 
transcendental for our pages. ‘*Easy now, easy 
now; don’t choke yourself with fine language, 
you whiskey-drinking parallelogram!” ‘What's 
that you call me, you murdherin’ villain?” “T’ll 
call you what you are—a parallelogram—and 
there’s not a judge or jury in Dublin that would 
say it’s a libel.” ‘Oh, tare and ouns, you ruf- 
fian! to call an honest woman a parallelygrum 
to her face. I'm none of your parallelygrums, 
you thief’s breed.” ‘Oh, not you, indeed! I 
suppose the next thing will be to deny that there’s 
an hypothenuse concealed in your house.” 
‘‘That’s a lie, for you. I never had such a 
thing in my house, you swindler.” ‘Oh, you 
can’t deny the charge, you miserable sub-mul- 
tiple of a duplicate ratio.” Here poor Biddy 
gasped for breath, and her antagonist improved 
the occasion. ‘While I have a tongue I'll give 
you the benefit of it, you inimitable periphery. 
Look ather, boys! There she stands, a convict- 
ed perpendicular in petticoats. She is trembling 
with guile to the extremity of her corollaries. 


CHAMBER 


SIDE BOARDS, 


At Very Low Prices. 


95 and 97 FRIEND ST., 


their entire Stock at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, to save storage, as they have 
been obliged to vacate a portion of their 
store by the extension of Washington 
street to Haymarket square. 


GORHAM MANUFACTUR'G CO. 


Invite un inspection of their large and 


FURNITURE. 


ee 


BLACK WALNUT 


FURNITURE. 


HALL STANDS, 
PARLOR SETS, ETC., 


BEAL & HOOPER 


ARE OFFERING AT 


sept27 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


AGENTS FOR THE 











THE NEW FRENCH SYSTEM 
MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


MR. WILLIAM BRITTEN and MRS. EMMA 
HARDINGE BRITTEN, graduates of the Viennese 
and Parisian School of Electricity, late associate of 
Dr. Elizabeth French, a chief operator at the Phila- 
dlelphia Electrical Clinics, are prepared to examine 
and treat every form of disease, chronic or acute, on 
the highly successful new French system of Elec- 
tricity—the most speedy and certain method of cure 
ever discovered. 8 
TO PHYSICIANS ESPECIALLY. 5 
Examinations made by the INFALLIBLE ELEC: 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS, practised only by 
the graduates of the new French School, and pro- 
es the en scientific discovery of the age. 
vessons in Anatomy and Physiology ii! ‘ 
splendid models. : eet, ciosicnane a: 
155 Brookline Street. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P.M. tf septs 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tad 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
july5-3m FACTORY aT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 
Whitens your Teeth. 


CHOATE'S ODONTO 


Perfumes the Breath. 


CHOATE’S ODONTO 


Hardens the Gums. 


Cures Sore Mouth. 


CHOATE’S ODONTO 


Sold by all Druggists, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


‘arge or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, 


we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEI 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpasse: 
by any 
can. 


CHOATE'S ODONTO as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with om 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack 
age of our PURE LEAD. 


TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


WEDDING CAKE 


upplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
tyle. 


aug2 


BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

in all parts of the world. uw septs 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &. 
Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil 


ead in the market, either foreign or Ameri 


4@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 


None genuine without it. 
augy 3m 


ERA EEN 


HARRIS, CHIPMAN & CO. 
HEADQUARTERS 


—FOR— 


CARPETS. 


OUR FALL STOCK COMPLETE. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL buyers 


will find a full assortment at UNUSU- 
ALLY LOW PRIOES. 


OIL CLOTHS and WINDOW SHADES 


a Specialty. 


Harris, Chipman & Co. 
COR. COURT AND HANOVER STS. 


Entrance to Wholesale Rooms, 5 Hanover street. 


septz0 4t 


MARPETE 


OIL CLOTHS, 


WINDOW SHADES 


in great variety at 


Learnard & Hartley’s, 
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advocate, and he is fond of a fight. He isa 
Sir Philip Sidney, a Cicero and a Ben. Butler 
in one. Notwithstanding his Beacon street an- 
cestry and his wealth, he mingles with the hum- 
blest and the poorest on the best of terms; he 
lives in an unfashionable part of the city, ina 
small brick house which is surrounded by cheap 
shoe stores, restaurants, and tenement-houses, 
and, in place of a dvor-plate, he has his name 
painted on the door with black paint, in large 
letters (it probably cost him fully seventy-five 
cents to have it done), which he who runs may 
read; and doubtless many a runaway slave has 
read it. He dresses in perfect taste, with ele- 
gance and care; and in dress and generat per- 
sonal appearance, as the American public knows, 
there is no hint or sign of his being a reformer, 
or of his belonging to the long-haired, turn- 
down-collared, linen-dustered fraternity. In 
fact, when he joined Garrison in his cause, 
one of the first things he did was to persuade 
him to trim his hair and wear a standing col- 
lar. In private conversation with his friends, 
in his house, on the street, or on the horse- car 
platform, Mr. Phillips is one of the most gen- 
ial and affable of men. 

It Mr. Puiilips had been born in England in 
the last century, and had sat in parliament, he 
would have been the peer, as an orator, of either 
of the Pitts, of Fox, Grattan, Canning, or 
Sheridan; er, if he had pursued the practice of 
the law in Boston, as he originally intended, he 
would hase been a worthy rival, as an advocate, 
ef Choate and Webster, if not their superior. 
He could never have been a great jurist like 
Webster, nur a distinguished judge; but, as an 
attorney, a8 an advocate at the bar, where 
adroitness, vigor and eloquence are required, 
he would have been unsurpassed. Charles 
Sumner, though cailed upon by events to bea 
life-long advocate of a cause, has always dis- 
played a judicial quality of mind; but not so 
Mr. Phillips. He is an advocate—partisan, 
vehement, critical, passionate. Lis ability as 
an orator, and his qualifications as an attorney, 
are admitted by lawyers; but no one regards him 
as having the qualities of a great statesman, or 
a successtul politician, although it is thought 
that he has no little aspiration in both of those 
directions. He assured a friend not long ago 
that he would give fifty thousand dollars to be 
honestly in the United States Senate, and no 
doubt it would have suited him if he had been 
sent as Minister to England in place of Motley. 
He believes in politics as one of the best ap- 
pliances and instruments of reform, and he 
forces every cause into the political arena; but, 
notwithstanding his honesty and his ideal aims, 
his influence in politics is notelevating. Three 
years ago, when he was a candidate for governor, 
he made his canvass one of the most personal 
and bitter the State has ever known. But this 
is explained by that third characteristic of his 
nature, above mentioned, viz., his fondness for 
contention. He claims that he has never criti- 
cised men from personal feeling, but only trom 
a moral standpoint; but this assertion is hardly 
supported by the fucts. There are dozens ot 
hie associates, both in the anti-slavery and labor 
cause, who will testify that he has not only 
taken tiem to task, buf\has grievously insulted 
them, for no other reason than that they have 
differed with him in regard to society or bureau 
management; and no one knows better than he 
how to give an insult. I suppose that Senator 
Sumner has been as severely censured by Mr. 
Phillips as by any of his political opponents. 
Years ago he charged the senator with a serious 
dereliction of duty, and, though the act of 
which he complained was afterward disproved, 
he allowed the charge and censure to stand and 
to go into the printed volume of his speeches. 
He avails himself of every word in the vocab- 
ulary of war. Two addresses given of late 
years before the Free Religious Association 
were entitled, respectively, ‘‘Christianity a Bat- 
tle, not a ream,” and ‘In Christianity no Sub- 


stitutes and no Mustering Out;” and in the first | 
| dry-goods jobber, or a banker, or a stock-bro- 


lecture he struck out right and left—at Emerson, 
the Radical Club, the Radical magazine, and at 
the Free Religionists generally. Another time 
he accetped an invitation to attend a Radical Club, 


and, as usual, though not upon his native heath, | 


he soon became bel.igerent. But this time Achil- 
les met his better. He asserted, among other 
things, that to Christianity we owe European 
civilization and respect for woman. John Weiss, 


After completing his course of medical study 
the young gentleman disappeared for a while 
from our social circle, and, on inquiring of his 
father where he had gone, I received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘Well, you see a young doctor 
must needs kill off a few hundred people in or- 
der to get experience, and so I have sent the 
boy out to Lake Superior to practise for six 
months among the miners, and if a few score of 
them fall victims to his experiments it will be 
no such great matter.” In the matter of pic- 
ture-buying a few friends in America have been 
kind enough to lend themselves to me to prac- 
tise upon. The risks are not small; but I have 
offered the best security at command by declin- 
ing all commissions. In a search of six months 
through the markets of Germany and Switzer- 
land and Austria for works of art I have got 
some valuable experience; but I am not sure 
that it has not been rather expensive to my cli- 
ents. In this pleasant but laburious tuition I 
have got some ideas about picture-buying which 
I would like to put upon paper for the possible 
benefit of others. 

The purchase of a picture ought to mark an 
epoch in a man’s lite. If it is a picture, and 
not a counterfeit, it comes into the house as a 
real apocalypse. Be it portrait, or landscape, 
or animal, or architecture, or still-life, or fruit, 
or genre, or whatever else out of the great uni- 
versal Bible of truth, it is a revealer—an angel, 
in fact, coming down from the empyrean to 
bring light and joy into a human abode. But I 
tind that most people buy pictures much in the 
same spirit in which they buy household furni- 
ture or any other article of ordinary conveni- 
ence. They walk into one of the holiest of 
sanctuaries with their shoes on. 

Again, what egotists most of us are in this 
business! I believe almost every man in the 
world thinks himself competent to furnish his 
walls with pictures, provided the money is only 
at hand. No doubt, likewise, that, as between 
the symphonies of Beethoven and the lays of 
negro minstrelsy, nine-tenths of our fallen race 
would decidedly prefer the Jatter, TLere is no 
greater absurdity than to suppose that instinct 
alone is a reliable guide in art criticism. I 
have heard people say that they do not want 
anybody to tell them what is a good landscape; 
they can ‘‘feel in their bones” what is good and 
what is bad. This whole class of egotists are 
the easiest dupes of imposture, and many of 
them spend fabulous sums of money before they 
ascertain that they are not as wise as they sup- 
posed themselves to be and take the daubs 
down from their walls and send them to the 
auction. 

Picture-buyers should be forewarned that 
painting offers an almost limitless field for the 
practice of arts of imposition. In literature we 
find authors, and these in great request, who 
put their readers off with gloss. In oratory 
many a man of brazen face and glib tongue 
brings down the house (certainly he does not 
bring it up) with empty platitudes. And so has 
art its quacks, who practise upon the ignorance 
of the public. Some of them do not know any 
better, and many of them who do know better 
condescend to mean business in the greed of 
gain. When a picture-dealer tells me that one 
ot his favorite painters—whose works he orders 
by the dozen—is ‘‘great in effects” I rub my 
glasses and look hard at the canvas. If I ap- 
proach very near the picture, to examine the 
details, and am warned off to the other end of 
the room, the negotiation generally comes to a 
standstill. Really great pictures cannot be pro- 
duced in ahurry. One of the first artists in 
Munich (they call him ‘the Meissonier of Ger- 
many”) paints three little pictures, a few inches 
square, in course of a year, and calls it a good 
year’s work. But he gets a hundred dollars an 
inch for his pieces, and has no temptation on 
the score of poverty to practise imposture. 

As a general rule, the people who are the best 
able to buy pictures are the least able to judge 
of their real merit. What experience has a 


ker, had which should enable him to discriminate 
between a landscape of Ruysdael and the sen- 
sational daub of a modern adventurer? For- 


tunate man if he knows his incompetence and | 
| confides the embellishment of his palatial walls 


to some honest connoisseur. One of Wall 
street’s money princes a few months ago stepped 





into the establishment of a large picture-dealer 


the keenest and one of the best-read members| in Munich, and said to him: ‘‘Sir, I have so 


of the club, averred, on the contrary, that they 


flowed from the genius of the Teutonic races. | 


many thousand dollars to invest in oil paintings. 
Tell me what I ought to have—cattle, marine, 


passion for fashionable dress even after his own 
had been of the ‘*shabby-genteel” order for 
years. A fire threatened to destroy his lodgings 
one night, and he ran frantically through the 
crowd in the streets, earnestiy entreating some 
one to save his trunk, which contained his whole 
fortune. A good-hearted bystander, seeing his 
distress, risked his life to save the trunk—only 
to find it filled with old fashion-plates. A 
Washington paper says that on the death of his 
father he was the possessor of about $40,000 in 
cash. At that time a young man of good ap- 
pearance, tasteful in dress, extravagant in hab- 
its and fond of life, he made up his mind to see 
a good time, and he saw it so well that within a 
couple of years he was a bankrupt. Several of 
the old citizens of Washington have subscribed 
funds sufficient to disinter the remains of Hick- 
man from the Potter's Field, give them a decent 
burial in the Congressional cemetery, and erect 
an appropriate monument. 


Tue Battce or THE Toaps.— 
About two thousand years ago, 

Close by the meeting of two roads, 
Lived, in a noted Eastern town, 

Two far-famed factions of the toads. 
And strange to tell, these homely toads 

Had in their foreheads jewels bright; 
And the dispute between them was 

About these gems; each party’s right. 
One party doubted the real worth 

Of their vexed rival’s badge; and they, 
In turn, declared the like of theirs. 

The quarrel waxed from day to day, 


Until at last right fierce they grew, 
And battle raged both brave and long; 
Until at last they all lay slain, 
None left to do the other wrong. 
Taking the bodies of the slain, 
I found that both the parties were 
Possessed of jewels wondrous fine. 
The only ditference in them was 
That one had emeralds bright and green, 
The other yellow sapphires had; 
And, not excepting one, the gems 
Lay unhurt, smiling, bright and glad. 
The toads were dead; and yet the stones, 
Of precious, dazzling brilliancy, 
Remained us pure, as full of light, 
Unfading in their radiancy. 
—Christian Union. 


Mr. CaLnoun. — Probably the popular esti- 
mate or impression of the moral and social 
characteristics of Mr. Calhoun was more mis- 
taken than that of any other conspicuous man 
in the country. He was regarded as a sort of 
abstraction—a cold formalist, without tender- 
ness of feeling or warmth of heart—a designing, 
ambitious man, whose aspirations for power and 
schemes of aggrandizement so absorbed him as 
to chill his natural affection and unfit him for 
domestic life. In respect to his intellectual 
structure the country had fallen into no such 
fundamental error. It was supposed that his 
heretical notions of government and some of 
his fanciful theories were supported with in- 
genious sophistry, but his vast powers of mind 
and great public services were generally recog- 
nized. The truth is, he was not only a more 
purely intellectual man than any of his contem- 
poraries, but in private life he was genial, 
courteous and affectionate, with the playfulness 
and simplicity of a child. In the company of 
ladies and young people of both sexes he was 
one of the most interesting and charming men 
in the world. He was always natural, cordial, 
and earnest, and adapted his conversation to the 
taste and capacity of those who surrounded him 
with exquisite tact and grace. He was never 
demonstrative or voluble in society, but even 
Mr. Clay himself was no greater favorite than 
Mr. Calhour. with those who knew and appreci- 
ated him. Unlike Mr. Clay, he was patient of 
contradiction, and invited the most critical ex- 
amination of his doctrines and opinions, confi- 
dent of his ability to uphold them against all 
comers. He was fond of metaphysics, and in 
the acuteness and subtlety of his mind he had 
no equal among his contemporaries. Probably 
he more resembled Mr. Jefferson in that respect 
than any other man of his day. Ilis style, both 
as an orator and writer, was terse and condensed 
| to a degree rarely equalled. He was the most 
difficult man to report in Congress. He spoke 
| with extraordinary fluency and rapidity, at times 





Mr. Phillips interrupted, saying, ‘‘Do you mean | landscape, genre, or whatever you call it—and [ | uttering short, pregnant sentences that had the- 
to deny that to Christianity we owe respect to | will give you a check for the amount.” By ex- force ot a round shot, and then running into a 
women?” ‘That is precisely what I deny,”) traordinary good luck this man fell into the} prolonged and involved sentence that required 


retorted the haughty Weiss, in his shrill tones, | hands of a good art critic, as well as an honest| a sharp man to follow and comprehend. 


He | 


and Phillips, probably for the first time in his | merchant; and the result was that he got a; was always courteous in debate, never mingling 
life, was effectually shut up, as Weiss proceeded | really fine gallery, which if it were put up at| personality with argument unless in repelling 


to support his denial in a way to show that he | auction to-morrow would probably realize fifty | injuricus imputations. 


j 


was master of the subject. 

Mr. Phillips’ course in censuring his col- 
leagues is exactly opposite to that of Senator | 
Sumner, who early made it a rule never to at- | 
tack a man who was horestly on the side of 
anti-slavery. He did not deem it wise to cre- 
ate divisions in his own ranks, choosing rather 
to turn all his weapons against the common | 
enemy, and, notwithstanding all the blows he | 
has received from Phillips, he has never given | 
a blow in return. | 
™ I am told that Mr. Phiilips’ disposition to up- | 


to a hundred per cent. advance on the cost. 

And this leads me to say that, in a mercantile 
point of view, it is by far the best thrift to buy 
the works of first-class artists of reputation. 
A landscape’ by Karl Millner of Munich, or a 
genre piece by Meyer von Bremen, will be 
worth five or ten years hence, in the American 
market, fifty per cent. more than it is to-day. 
Such works as these are like up-town lots, and | 
are a yood lite-insurance policy. 

One of the most difficult commissions to exe- 





cute is that of buying pictures by measure. A 


braid and domineer seems to grow with h’s vears, | <entleman has several vacant spots on his par- 
and that he nas lately alienated several ot his lor walls and wants them filled up. He measures | 


former warmest friends; 
**And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 


| them off to the inch, and sends orders for first- | 
j Class works by the best Eurvpean artists. 
so I go over the continent with my tape-meas- | 


And 


In taking note of this trait in Mr. Phillips’ ure to whittle down genius or stretch it out, as 


eharacter it should be mentioned that, in one | the case may be. 


I find many common-place 


instance, he refrained from a personal attack | pictures that are of the right size and some 
upon a certain one of his associates, although | gems, likewise, part of which are too big and, 


the latter assailed him in a most vindictive and! part too little. 


He was generous, ca- 
tholic, and placable; and when Mr. Clay made 
what he announced to be his farewell speech in 
the Senate in 1843-44, Mr. Calhoun, who had 
never been reconciled to him after their great 
conflict in 1838, gave way to his feelings and! 
shed tears like a woman; while Col. Benton, | 
who was at daggers drawn with Mr. Clay most | 
of the time, remained unmoved, manifesting no 
more emotion than if he had been made of cast- 
iron—and this, too, when Mr. Clay tendered 
him the olive-branch.— Harper’s Magazine. 


EvELINE.— 
T have a little treasure, mine, 
That's half-approaching the divine, 
‘Tis my ‘*Rosebud”"—Eveline! 
Yes, she is a beauty rare; 
Like an ange!—fuaultless, fair; 
In mine eyes none can compare 

With Eveline. 


A fairy form, whose smiles pursue me— 


and equiangular basket-woman, you abandoned 
similitude of the bisection of a vertex!” The 
tongue was struck dumb, but the hands retained 
their powers. Catching up a sauce-pan, she 
would have revenged on her foeman’s nose the 
offences of his lips, but, like a worsted hero be- 
fore lium, ‘the mingled in the throng.” 


Tue VioLeT oF AustTRIa.—After seeing a 
Picture of the beautiful Empress of Austria, 
in a Western Cabin.—(By Fred. W. Loring. )— 
Oh! wondrous power of beauty’s grace, 

Her loveliness and angel face 
Have reached away so far 

That here, where all the world’s West enda, 

Here she has subjects true and frienda— 
The violet of Austria. 

In the Sierra, as I lie 

Slumbering beneath the cloudy sky, 
Half lit by moon and star, 

There comes trom far across the sea 

A throbbing gush of melody 
From Strauss’s mighty orchestra. 


And grand and lofty was the room, 
And all was music and perfume 
And light and beauty rare ; 
And first of all in loveliness 
The empress, in her violet dress, 
And next to her the countess fair. 


Also was standing with the rest 


of the above Company, comprising the 
new productions of the season, which 
for artistic design, 
‘|and utility, have never before been equal- 
led, and cannot but meet the requirements 


of the most refined taste. 


In stock a full dvriety of their celebr ted 


Lowest Prices. 


beauty of finish 


- ALSO— 


ELECTRO-PLATED WARE, 


—AaT— 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & (CO,, 


331 Washington Street, 


sept20 3t Cor, West Street. 





A soldier brave, whose ribboned breast 
Trophies of honor bore ; 
And he, unskilled in etiquette— 
All men must sometimes rank forget— 
The haughty countess stopped before. 
He wished to dance. She turned her eyes— 
Too much disdain there for surprise— 
And simply looked him dead. 
The empress saw and felt his pain, 

And summoned the grand chamberlain, 
And softly then a few words said. 
But those few words were Heaven's own; 

She was more royal than her throne; 
He stood as in a trance. 
The fairest of the fair was she; 
The mighty empress, could it be 
That she would with a soldier dance! 
And as the dancing ceased she spoke, 
And the less tuneful music broke 
While she his face did scan: 
‘Although you may no title wear, 
‘These decorations which you bear 
Prove you to be a gentleman.” 
And the court felt a higher power 
Than they had known before the hour 
When thus she showed her will. 
She of all Europe is the pearl, 
Yet were she but a peasant girl 
She were an empress still. 
In the Sierra, as I lie, 
The cloudrifts scattered o’er the sky, 
Her face seems like a star; 
And here, where all the world’s West ends, 
Here she has subjects true and friends, 
The violet of Austria. 


— Independent. 


Business anD Lerrers.—‘‘Caleb Garth,” per- 
haps the only character in ‘*Middlemarch” 
whom the author of that book heartily admired | 
and respected, was wont to speak of business, 
as many of religion, with reverence and a pro- 
found sense of its reality and comprehersive 
power. The character is finely conceived and 
has been built from this idea, and for the ex- 
pression of it. He is, so to speak, the bottom 
fact ot ‘‘Middlemarch.” All the characters rep- 
resent the author’s struggle to reach an unyield- 
ing foundation. She does not find it in the 
others; she lets fly a noble conception in Dor- 
othea, but is compelled at length to witness her 
eagle vainly fluttering in the strong net which 
she has been fatally weaving for her; but Caleb, 
by reason of the simple limits within which he 
is confined, remains to the end not only con- 
sistent with himself but satisfactory to the 
author. She is genuinely pleased with him— 
he is the incarnation of that consciousness of 
reality in one’s self and firm fulfillment of the 
end of his being which is the ery of ‘‘Middle- 
march.” 

The sacred idea of business is capable of 
most extensive and varied illustration. As a 
mordant in character it has extraordinary power. 
Take a person of varied interests and tastes, 
fluctuating not from lack of principle, but from 
the absence of a leading spirit in his life, and 
introduce the element of business; confine him 








For Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s wear, ready-made 
and made to order in the very best manner, 


NEW_ RIBBONS. FLO 
TERN BONNETS 
DERIES, FRENCH PERFUMERY, French Toilet 
Soaps, French Jewelry, Fine French Jet Rings. Or- 
paments, Ear Rings. 
TURES, BRACKETS, Vases, Fans, Hosiery, Gloves, 
Neck-Ties, Woolen Goods, &c., &c. 


MILLINERY | 
MILLINERY ! Ready Made. 


BANS, &c., &c., are trimmed in the very latest Paris 
Fashions. Our prices are very much below Milliners’. 


Where they offer to the tradea large and choice stock 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


DRESS G00DS, 


FINE MILLINERY 


~—AT—= 


65 Tremont St. 


S. &. HOUGHTON & CO, 


NEW GOODS just received for Fall Trade, such as 
WERS. FEATHERS. PAT- 


andl HATS, LACES, EMBROI- 


BONNET ORNAMENTS. PIC- 


S. S. HOUGHTON & CO.’S 


Original Cheap Store. 
P. s.— 
We call special at- 


ention to our Stock 
We KNOW our stock in BONNETS, HATS, TUR- 


Please examine at 


S, S, HOUGHTON & CO,’S 


Original Cheap Store. 


55 Tremont Street. 


A, HAMILTON & CO, 
Have Removed to their New Store, 


83 AND 85 SUMMER STREET, 


Cor. of Kingston, 


sep27 





—OF— 


SHAWLS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
se LINENS @ 


LADIES’ GARMENTS. 


sept27 








by apparently petty details of occupation, force 
him by humiliating experience into habits of 
order, and the punctilious performance of 
minute obligations; make him feel the full force 
of Fouché’s: ‘It was worse than a crime, it 
was a blunder,” and if he be made of good stuff, 
there will come forth in time a well-knit mind 
and body, using all that taste and good feeling 
which once merely kept him in a half-fiuid con- 
dition. 

The unpracticalness of men of letters has 
made wit easy to very unwitty men of business; 
there is a deal of foolish surveying of life 
and character done by “practical” men, and | 
a contemptuous way of speaking of authors |} 
as if the one virtue which they are popularly 





were the only one that brought honor, and com- 
manded respect. The foot rule is often applied 
to ideas. 
if there is any course so effective for a certain | @ 
class of minds among men of letters as a course | 


Theorie: about business look windy enough, | 
but business as a training-school for men an- | 
bitious of saying something well and worth 


PLUS FUNDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 
may be converted into a 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDS of the 


LAMOILLE 
AND 
TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 


supposed to lack—the virtue of practicality— | Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 


De : yr | but a limited amount to be offered. and the rapid 
Yet, as a matter of training, we doubt | pushing of the road to completion insures an EARLY 


of downright, unremitting toil at business. | FAIRBANKS, BROWN & Coc? Mi pete = 


VERY SAFE 
—AND— 
VERW PROFITABLE. 


At the present rate of gold, DIVIDENDS, SUR- 


VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY 
ESSEX CO. RAILROALS, 


17 _ MILES LONG, from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


densburgh R. R. Trunk Line. 
The very large sales of the past few months leave 


ND A LARGE ADVANCE on their market value. 
& T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 


ilk street, Boston; 
Financial Agents. 
For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally. 
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CHOATE’ ODON10 
Sold by Choate, Drug- 
gist, under Revere House. 


—AND BY— 


DRUGGIST, 


H, A. CHOATE, 


WASHINGTON, Cor. WINTER ST. 


WOODEN WEDDING CELEBRATIONS. 





ALL KINDS OF 


Rattan Furniture 


Are especially appropriate as gifts upon such occa 
sions, and at all other times. 


THE LIST COMPRISES 


CHAIRS of many patterns, SOFAS. WORK-STANDS 
and TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, FIREWOOD, 
NEWSPAPER, SLIPPER and MUSIC HOLDERS, 
TABLE-MATS. CURTAINS, TOILET and WINDOW 
SCREENS, FOOTL-RESTS, CRICKETS. 

BASKETS of every size and style, Outside and 
Inside DOOR-MATS and RUGS, and a large variety 
of other articles of House Furniture, which are use- 
ful, Ornamextal and Durable. 


Sold by ail dealers in first-class Furniture. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 


36 CANAL ST., and 
129 FRIEND STREET, 


BOSTON. tf 


septl3 


“PEERLESS,” AS EVER. 


Retail Department! 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


87, 89 and 91 NORTH STREET, 
Having opened a 

RETAIL DEPARRMENT 
for the sale of their manufactures, mvite an examina- 
tion of their stock of STOV Es. RANGES, FURNACES, 
&c., comprising among them the celebrated 
‘*Peerless’’ Cook Stove; ‘‘Hearth and Home” 
Cook Stove; “Clear Grit’? Cook Stove ; 

‘Vesper’? Cook Stove ; ‘‘Good News ” 

Portable Range; *'Peerless”’ Brick 
Set Runge; “ Peerless” Par- 
lor ;‘* Peerless” Base Burner; 
**Social”’ Parlor ; ‘*Peer- 
less’? Furnace. 

The latter, the PEERLESS FURNACE, is, without 
question, the best furnace ever offered. Our certitl- 
cates will show this. Send fora printed copy. 
Being manufacturers, we are able to offer an assort- 
ment which for quality and price cannot be equalled in 
th? market. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


sept20 


septl3 4t eS 


dence. Warehouses: 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


House, Sign and Fresco Painter. 
19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


cilities for doing business. 
Signs and Decorations. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 


Silas Peirce, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge. 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, 


Paul Adams, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superio 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. Thes« 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemement: 
in French and German Photography, and are believe: 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. aug24 


FAIRBANK’S SCALES, 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit confi 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


septe tf 


REAL ESTAT 





~y 
te 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


ona 0 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HUGH FLOOD, 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


promptly and in the best style. 
ag Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
A specialty made ot 
tt june2s 





INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 
Cash Capital $200,000. 


OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses ajusted and paid by the North 
American. 
Lesson of the Great Fire—*-Divide your Risks.” 


years. 


DIRECTORS, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott 
F. L. Richardson. 


John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett. 
Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presider t. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly aug2 


Benj. E. Bates, 





TABLE FISH. 


lxtra Quality, Shore Cured, 


TABLE CODFISH, 


—iN= 
25lb., S50lb. and 1001b. 
For first-class family trade, and ready for use. 
CHOICE NEW MACKEREL, 


in small packages. 


HENRY MAYO & CO.,I 


5 COMMERCE STREET. 


3m 


Boxes. 
Also, 


“ FASHIONS.” 


—__ 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


456,868.25, in Full, 
ss > > 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to 


soon as practicable and the profits of business wil 
allow. 


No. 27 STATE 


HE : 
MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 


x 
QUINCY 


AND WITH THEIR 


NEARLY $200,000, 
insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, ‘ 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 


March 20, 1873. tf mch22 





—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july19 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


“HARTFORD TRAILING FERNS! 
Something New and Beautiful! 


FOR SALE BY 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash 


C A L D E R & 0 T I S +] patos of their value. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. j 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 
$475,000, 


Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 


BEST 


AND 
78 UNION STREETS, 
BOSTON. 


GENTS WANTED 

SEND FOR CAT UCR 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 
septls 13t* 





JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dea)cr and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYs, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 





augd 


HOT AIR 


FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 

Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 
suitable for bricks and portable casings, 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given them 
for several years to be the most substan- 
tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
tre cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 

Aa SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO,, 


21 Bedtord Street. 





aug3 
WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
4) oe 1r yy 
FLORIST, 

ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

300 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public trom 6 4.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 

WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


3m 


junit 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail ou receipt of 


-en cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr26 3m 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
lealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


&e., &e. 


1386 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july26 uf 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
uly5 and 563 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. - 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’'S—The three 
AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and S583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


septls 





f Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


The following Table will show the time that a Life 


“DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
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are 


For a whole we 
streets, one hear 
day!” ‘-Charmin 
warm!” ** Very ti 
but in my 
meaning; it 
when I had to wee 
shawl] in the midd] 
daily excursions | 
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here, are univers 
might as well be 
of an 
children and serva 
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Iwnorg 


umbrella! 


umbrella! 
blue, green, brow 
but carry an umbre 
gloves, leave at 
pocket-handkerchi 
orto black your 
umbrella! Size is 
are nothing witho 
betore you 
in a little side-pod¢ 
brella, and rest as 
it! Well, what is 
here every Ume 
tween the winks! 
that, in whatever st 
are always to hav 


means, 


umbrella! These 
coming on with h 
haps; the sun shit 
hills all the time 
the leaves over y 
pearly drops on to 
did a moment sing 
heats, no sunstroke 
climate and tempe 
lovely thing subjun 
evil. Dismal whi 
forbode to me 
have as yet formed 
me it 16 unprece den 
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unweicome strange 
days; and they 
hints that I am al 
Yes! I have had it,@ 
look which way I wi 
fog is about everyt 
through the stree 
its unwelcome 
I think I can send 
enough to cut! A 
doing things that 
section would dare 
with clothing, limp] 
melting down tritr 
pomposity in a fear 


say 


‘ 
TOat 


while, can hardly be over-estimated. The 
reality of it, the faculty it has of resolving 
itself into sums, and reducing a year’s toil, and | 
thought, and ambition, and eagerness, into a 
balance-sheet; the profound respect it pays to 
the homely virtues of prudence, and patience, CHOICE TRIOS. For High Schools and 
and exactness, its hallowing of drudgery, make! Seminaries. By W.S.Tilden. Just out. $1.00. 


ie ab on ee “ggg pag and giving | RIVER OF LIFE. For Sabbath Schools 
iness to mental growth. Nor is in- | é ts 
the train | By Perkins, Bentley, and 40 other composers. 35e. 


ing to be despised in a purely literary aspect. 
The style which attaches to a good ‘business | CHEERFUL VOICES. For Common Schools. 


letter is acquired with difficulty by one bred to} By L. O. Emerson...............+ accshpeeemee 50c. 
literature. In securing it, he learns to value | HOUR OF SINGING. For High Schools. By 
the power of saying exactly what he means Emerson and Tilden 

when the little more or the little less may involve ine 

him in error; the failure to guard his Statsineahe ' STANDARD. For Choirs, Conventions, &c. 
well will return upon him in liabilities ‘thick he By Emerson and Palmer.......-. sevevecesss GL.SO. 
never intended to incur, but seem plain enough ; DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. For Socia] Meet- 
when he sees how his statements looked from| !™es- By Asa Hult 

the other side; and by severe experience he| MUSICAL TREASURE. 
(Vocal and Instrumental)............- «++++292.50. 


The result is that, after much ilvery i 
Outrageous manner. I refer to the difference | tribulation with my tape-measure and my con- | A sens pinta hes then ee tenis 
which sprung up between Phillips and Garrison! science. I buy a ‘Karl Miliner,” a trifle over- | Tw . ae it 4 : “acta tat } 
at the close of the war, over the proposition to size, and send word to my client that if the | Two tt 1 onan acto “ for >. sense 
discontinue the anti-slavery organization, [| landscape is too large he had better build a wing | Po, jag raigg pnt a ee 
4 : os ga : ‘ } > 8 t .*INg ' Two little feet, a fay’s for lightness, 
myself heard Garrison make a most ill-tempered | t0 his house to accommodate it. I admit the | Are Eveline’ 
and even brutal is:ault upon Phillips, which | impudence; but yet I insist upon it that any ; en 
the latter not only did not resent, but he treated | great painting is worthy of euch an expendi- | 4!! day long, in childish glee, 
the former as tenderly as a son ever treated a ture. My friend is entertaining in his mansion - geeanbeergice idk ott 
father, displaying an almost divine courtesy and| an ‘‘angcl unawares”; but he will find it out | Her sweet voice rings melody. 
forbearance. If, as I have sail, Mr. Phillips | by-and-bye, if he lives long enough, and thank | Wee, wee wifle, quaint and droll— 
knows better than any inan how to give an in-| me for using my discretion. Finally, can you Oh, to see her nurse her doll— 
sult, no one knows better, also, how to be|and I afford, I will not say the luxury, but | Makes us merry—joyful all— - 
amiable and how to eulogize. Several times, | rather the means of grace which a good picture Sweet Eveline. 
after attacks upon Mr. Sumner, he has addressed | brings? Happy, tiny, singing thing, 
the Senator letters in terms of the heartiest | All the world to thee’s a ring 
good-will and the highest esteem. Of joy—of bliss—of frolicking! 
I do not recall any anecdotes of Mr. Phillips Not a rainbow in thy sky— 
which the public has not already heard, and his | Not a cloud to dim thine ere— 
thousand brilliant sallies of wit are familiar to Care and griet from thee do fly, 
the many who have listened to his lectures and My Eveline. 


FLORISTS <5 
x RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 

DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VAKNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


__ CLOTHING, ETC. _ 


Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
orce aftcr the annual cash payment of premium ha- 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payment: 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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THE BEST TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. Bees RLES 


NEW SINGING-BOOKS. REE EEN 
CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 











aug2-3m 





ent. 


3 EARD, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 CuHauncy STREET, 


Boston. 


A.W. Bearp, C.C.MoULToN,§ R. P. GODDARD, 
aug2 H. C. BLvueE, E. F. MILLER. ly 


MOULTON &CO. 


7 Payments, 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
AL 


1 a 

2 Payments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 


AGE 
when insured. 


Probably we can, with judicious thrift. | 
A great picture-dealer in one of the chiet art | 
capitals of Europe tells me that almost all the tam- 
ilies of the middling class in his city own a tew 
first-class paintings. They value culture more 
than clothes and tinselry, and the whole family 
enters into an economical conspiracy ; save and 


ES, Ete., 


Days 


For Family and Club use, on 

Terms that are Satistactory- 
ag PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
For the Parlor.|/1xG oF OKDEKS. AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 


HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE — — 
f sep 
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speeches. But there is one anecdote which will, 
perhaps, bear repeating, although it, some vears 
ago, went the rounds of the press. During the 
sitting of a Methodist conference in Boston, 
Mr. Phillips entered a horse-car in which there 
was a number of clergymen. Immediately he 
was pointed out to them as the great agitator, | 
and one, bolder than the rest, who did not sym- | 
pathize with the anti-slavery movement, ad- | 
dressed him, asking if he was Wendell Phillips, 
and upon receiving an affirmative reply, he said, 
“*You preach up the doing away with slavery in 
the South, don’t you?” ‘Yes,” answered Phil- 
lips, ‘‘I preach in favor of the abolition of 
Southern slavery.” ‘‘Well,” said the minister, 








hoard at every poiut, and buy one fine picture a 
year. In twenty years they have a gallery 
which, if poverty overtakes them, will gener- 
ally realize a large advance on its cost. But 
the middling classes in America have not come 
to this; and while they are coming to it the dis- 
pensation of chromos and photographs is a 
mercy for which we cannot be too thankful. — Jn- 
dependent. 








Oxe of Horace Greeley’s occasional duties 
at school was to ‘‘choose sides” for spelling- 
matches, and he was accustomed to choose two 
pretty girls who couldn’s spell ‘‘hokee” to save 
their souls} 





Dancing, laughing Eveline, 
Bright as glimpses of sunshine 

Is thy smile, dear child of mine! 
Would that I could take thy share 
Of this world’s cold, biting care— 
Ah! thy father would all bear return of envy. 


Posed to be a relic of Cesarism, has been found 
in California. 


For Eveline. 
Fcn.— A horse-pistol marked “Julius,” sup- 
Over his head were the maple-buds, 


And over the tree was the moon; 
And over the moon were the starry studs {| h 
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. . o 
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courteously that he has almost gained his naj 

by presenting it. . clea 


unreality in his occupation sometimes 

him, and, like George Eliot, he iba sane 
Caleb Garth whom he sees or creates, 
he seems to see hard pan, 
be washed away. 
his own deficiency; if he is weak he 
bewails it, if he is strong he will often 


| proportion to any 
His consciousness of a certain 


There 


Seven admirably constructed books, whose sales 
are to be numbered by the hundred thousand; so per- 


We suspect that the man of letters envies the | ©°UY §8 each Sitted to the popular taste. 
man of business out of all 


4a Either book sent, post-paid, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


ICACIES. 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gains d, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 











as if all else could 





In such characters he sees 


merely 
turn to 





That drop from the angels’ shoon. 


footing.— Riverside Bullet 


is own continent of ideas and seek a firmer 
in. 





AMERICAN STEAM SAFE CO. 


proof Shatters. 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
Bank Vaults, Vault Doors, Patent Fire- 


dyspep For the benefit of eine = ee 
i distance it is put up in es an 
living at a dis P Kful and palatable 


pxGER BEER. 7” 
H. & J. PRAFF, 


38 BBOAD STREET. 





aug? Sm 





or Secretary. 


Policies issued to the amount of 


$20,000, 


$66,000,000. 


on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 


year .and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


J.W. WRIGHT, Actuary. julys 


REELAND,HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasHINGTON STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
SILas W. LOoMIs, JOHN HAMILTON. 


may3 6m 





yr: BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JORRERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 CuHacxcr Strext, Boston. 





C. V. WHITTEN, A. 8. Young, 
H, 8. BURDETT, septé-6m Cc. C, Goss. 
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